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Cathedral-Church of St. Paul, in the 
Year 1706. on Account of the Le- 
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Rector of St. Margaret's Lothbury, 
London; and Chaplain to his Grace 
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* "To the Moſt ber. father in G0, 


THO 1 A 


Lot Archbiſhop! of Canterbury 


Primate of all Eigland, = 
1 oi 


we 


4 to the Right Worltiphil ” 
S Henry Aſphurſt, Bar: 


Truſtees for the LRC Tu RR Founded 
by the Honbie Robert Boyle, Eſq; 


| Moſt Rev® aud Hon: 

Humbly preſume to beg your 

Favourable Acceptance of this 
mean. Diſcourſe. I confeſs, tis 
as far below the Dignity of the 
Subject, as the Author (among 
ſo many Great Men that have 


gone before, and are likely to fol- 
hy: A3 low 


— — 


/ q 


low TY ) is below the Notice of. | 
the Publick. I can rather wiſh 
than hope the Performance may 
anſwer Fe Deſi ign of the Foun- 
der, and be no Diſparagement to 
the Truſtees, to the Lecture, or 
to my Self. With my humble 
Thanks for the Honour. you have 
done me; Iam, 


Moſt Rev“ and Hon“ 


Tour moſt Obliged Humble Sen-, 


Jonn Hancocx. 
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Think fit to acquaint the Reader, here 
Lare but Six of. the Eight Sermons : 
he other Two beginning another Subject, 
could not properly be printed. I am ſen- 


| | fible, I have Reaſon to make ſome Excuſe 


for the Language, which (I fear) will 
7 to — I; elaborate - it ought 
to be: But I hope for the Readers Par- 
don, tho the Diction be ſometimes à lit- 
tle mean and homely, if he find it (as 7 
Believe he will) plain and intelligible. 
T have not troubled my ſelf with Citing 
many Authors, which would have ſwell'd 
the Bulk of the Book, without much Ad- 
1 wantage to the Common ſort of Readers. 
As to thoſe whoſe Objeftions I anſwer, I 
A have ſeldom cited their Words at large, 
much leſs (as I might eafily have done ) 
brought a great many Citations under 
each Head: My Anſwers an often ſo 
1 ſhort, it would have look'd like an Inde 


cen 


ceny to have dine it. I think I have 
— —— A 
af object this againſt me, I can eafily do 
My Self Right by ſhewing the contrary; or 
Them, by owningmy Miſtake. I confeſs, 
J defign'd to bring the Diſcourſe into as | 
little compaſs Poſs erh, hein 7 
nion that em reud, and fewer rerſtand 


long Books : And therefore, I am 1 


without" hope ihr Jurte Tratt may\Þ 
ſome Tie to thoſs thot have l 
2 (or, it my" Ses leſs Mid) to | 
read langer Diſcourſes." Tf "ahry*deſpiſe 
this for iti want of Learning, here are | 
Bigger "Books enongh on the ck Subjelt; 
where they may receive full Satisfaftion. 
Begging" the Reader's" Candor, \as to avy 
Inperfections, or Miſtakes he may frnitl in 


this lee Piece, I bid iim berni 
Ts: a N W | 


* 


AG T $ VII TN Clanſe alt, 


Whom da 5e anch onfin 
bin declare ] N. | 


LS NY WE 2 


WW - 
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ST 3 

AS "Fat 
- 
* 


A * eden a Vie 
Ver. 22, 23, Then Paul ſtood 
In the mid, of Mars hill, and 

| Ws Te 200 0 F Athens, 7p er. 
kelvr ye ar 0 all os tob ſep 
For paſſing l and beholding your Devo- 
tions, 7 hd an Altar with thts Huſcri- 


prion; „Jo the wiknown Gol, I pom 


therefore ye ignorantly worſhip , him dle- 
7 575 24 1 on. Vet. 420 God. "that 
made the world, and all thi nes therein, 
he being Lord of heaven and earth, vel. 
leth ihe in Temples matle with Bands, 
neither is worſhipped with mens hands, 
as though he needed any thing; ſees 2 
giveth to all men 192 "and Trent, and 


oF thing. 
— * ; _ 
the Bp woin af $ as 
erik t af St. 7 


* Preach- 


Arguments to prove 


Preaching at Theſſalonica: And when 
the-Fews there raiſed a Tumult among 
the People, he was forced to leave 
that Place, and comes to Berea ; and 


by his Preaching making ſeveral Con- 


verts there, we have a great Character 
given of em, That they were more 


noble than thoſe of Theſſalonica ; for 
0. recerved the word with all readineſs, 


o preact e 
when he ſaw the City wholly 71 ” 15 
d in the 


Text is a part. 


hg 
on, 


—— 
= — ET — EE W ˙- TD 


* Being of God 


oft, 'and" particularly bf- that which 1 
the Foundation of both, the Belief of 
a God. We ſee the Apoſtle does oo 


here go about to Eodvinite e Jar 
there is 4 God: He ſup ppoſes em, ft 
rhe Univerfal Cote of Vine 
«nd other Arguments that might" be 
brought from undetiiable Prine Fraps 
and Matters of Fat, fully convinced 
that there was a God. 
The Fault he charges em ih 80 
That they were ertoneovs in their Be- 
lief of many Gods. Ne het pol bl 
ſpirtt, when he ſaw the City wholly Ni 
den uf ec, and at they were 
to ſi tions in their 17 00 
when feſt they Mould miſs 


thy woul erect an Altar ehe 


Aber dag, in chele Litter 458 es eat 
With a great many whis Posh be 


* 


leaſt 
thought Men of dec 7 Kath Sri $2 


many nd” oF more yo IE 1 
other” dier)? ge "quite 
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Aguments to probe 
und beiin een emen of 
Polytheiſm.” 


445; x 


405 —_ 'q) * 8 F * —— 


ON 1 4 gh . 3111: 5 

1 — 1 enter upon my proof m 
RE of God, it may not be amiſs 
to ay ſomething briefly of that Que - 
ſſion, Whether there ever have been 
ſuch Men as Atheiſts in the World? 

And here I think there are Two 
. of Men that may, not without 
Reaſon, be called 7 5 | 

2. There are a ſort of Ignorant, 
| Careles people, that are ſo immers d 
in Senſe, pe whoſe. Minds grovel ſo 
on the Duſt, and are ſo buried in the 
Cares and pleaſures of the World, 
that they never ſo much as think of 
God : God, as the Hlalmiſt fays, is ut 
in all their thoughts. Such as theſe. the 


Apoſtle fays. wes witheat God in the 


dra , 
arid he the e 1 


M18 
Iheſe are not 5 IE 
E re 13 hy Sect 'Whe- 


en as Ta 


in Opinion, TN \ b "God. 
Some in 


ve been 
theiſts, that are 5 


* a © 


3, 
S#% 4 a 
* * 


rbe Being of God. 

was card an Ackeiſt, becauſe lie was 
apainſithe of Gods 80 
the Primitive Chfiſtians were. Galleil 
Atheiſts!” beeauſe't 
ligion of che 
worſhiplcheir God bi n i oy 
"Nay indeed the moſt Atlleiſtteal 
Gentlemen of out Medern Timés, ue 
often a little ſhy of the Name 8 
theiſt becauſe in ſome Places it might 


pen to expoſe em co the Laſh of 
Law? 8 


the I tion; pretendes to ſubmit 
alPhis ns to che Judgment of 


the Church. We may obſerve like. 


wiſe, tai moſt Atheiſtical Writers; oft- 


ther People, as if they believed there 
were one, but in other Places they 
But: Heweder they advance 
For ey and Aﬀertions as” — 


5 the Tedimones of . 
| e Plututrb, Cicero, and o- 

of old, who meation ſeveral, ſuch 
53 Fc. that were 
Times A- 


B 3 eon 


rejected che Re 
— 4 pry 


"afraid of 


en in their Books falk öf God He o- 


a 
5 


1 Or of — and cles that 


5 prove 


False Spi pineſa And. ot er 96 8 
ES eee 
Ons are — 
5 
I hy WE em 

hey thing Aka cen een 


887 247 10 N 9133; 


TRE 


8 £9 ace theſe N 
that wkich is the W 
| ligiog, The Exiſtence 0 God. 
{> Ecbelieye I aged on el h one 
Phat we by God—r— To wit, 
4 moſt perfect Wiſe ang, Powerful 
SelExiſtent Indagendent Being, that 
Sande ae and: Geyerger of 5 
g 21 19d10 ni 11d Sõο gow 
New before we- proreechnto thoſe 
Reaſons that may. Nerve 0 r ur 
Centainty; of 'the;Exift f ſueh 
Being, we muſt conſider *. wha 
thoſe Ar muſt be, and whence 
_ they mul beo ch d sher from, 
-aſon or Revelation,  - 


- And, Sen ue ; thawld ne. TEK. 


Fe te Conmon.- 0 | 
dis ſa plain ax firſt icht, thap 4 


£05 if —_ 9 


mw Being of God 


tion · muſt ſuppoſe A God, and there- 
fore the Teſtimony of the Seriptures 
that contain that Revelation Tan lot 
properly be brouglit to prove it.: 


Indeed thoſe Miratulous Works that | 


attend an Extraordinary Revelation 

often ate, and uſtly may be broug Nl 

to prove the Exiſtence of God, "that 
makes theRevelation' "Hr to Trove 55 


ſen of a God, only from e Teſti- 


Moher thoſe Books that are  pretende 
ro contain that Revelation, is only to 
beg the Queſtion in difpute. e 
pe hard to give an Account hy 
the Sociuiaus, that pretend fo much to 


Reaſon, that they will ſcarce depend 


upon Revelation for any thing "that 


does not at firſt fi he a f apps rape 
to their Reaſon, ſhould defend ſuch 2 


eos That the] Knowled ge of God 
aft be Had on ly by Revelariohs 'Tis 


mh ven if Reaſon? (that they pretend to 
be fach a Guide in Reli gion) ſhould | 


45k in that whicltis the Ground of 
al eligion. But they, retendSeripture 
for it: They tell us t is Knowledge e 18 
called Belief 5 Faith. Heb. II. 65 Fle 
that cometh ro Goch muſt ft believe that he i 15, 


&c. Now Beh 1 y they) muſt be 
grounded on Reve * 5 


But 
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= 7 5 Well as MITT 


offers it felf to uh, Conſideration ,; 


Argumen ts fo, en 


But the Anſwer is eaſy, T bye 75 
or Believing, in Ys 
ing, 


in the | e 


Lenne Truth u on... 10 0 
ee 8 pin! gn any. kind 100 

Aſſent, be lee 175 n a. gt it 
what i It; will of e ee 


Wer nifies juſt e Phat the 
Ii 


hey fue de 
e Fool hath, 770 in b 


I ſome Men 


A gr God. fay they) could; not 
bh ef 12 1 FP! ee 
3 n ver hai? Natur 9 


| {a Kot fe 1 85 there I 0 ö 
1 


on co prove there 18. 


| I 4 (ITT 
57 ok hl hol le, it NS 
e not. only that Reaſon 


may be. ufficient to prove the Exiſtence 
of a God, but that Arguments ED 


from that chiefly, are . r to he in- 
ſiſted on in this Matter. 0 8 


From hence another Queſtion e ally 


Whether | 


- 


N A PT - 
- 2 3 * * 
| bas 1 __—_ 
K a 


the Being Bring of God. 7 9: 


Whether the Notion. of { God be jmay 
and inbred, in the ſtricteſt Senſe; 
whether only Man, ing endued Es 
a Faculty of Reaſoning, aſſiſted by the 
Notices. of Senſe, 200 Inſtractivafrem 


9980 Nen Se. comes to form, 

Arguments as may convince him 

oth Exiſtence of a God 9 
Ways of, Noyes, may well es 

1 be ggpiß d 95. the Terms 

EG rede, norufel Notions. 


% iber incl 
— 7 not — diſpute. with 
Bs 51 — doe for, 
pager any think. 


e in us, 
meant hy d 


aud in 8 upon. 
5 . nf 


= 


the 


W 12 75 Ae ee 
oria,. LIE Or me 
God 8 & canngy thin | 
the of a God,, or aſſert . 
thing dangerous to Po atural or Rey 
ed Religion. 
For, as far as we Can tell "the Soul 
! its Union With the Body, 


4 


ciſes 


its Reaſoning Faculties » at leaſt about 


E % tell. But whatever dog d 


of Men among db 57 tive.:” 


2 mut be convinced by em. But ſap- 


Ane, to prove 
ak if any AQs of Reaſon i or 


attends to any ſuppoſed Innate Noti- 


ons of an thing, much leſs of God, 
fov-a'cofifiderable time: 1 
Vet I would not fay with ſome, 


that the Soul is a titer Raſa Tabula; 


beeduſe I 0 not think that is a pro- 


aphor in this Caſe. The Soul 
Wan Active Principle; tho when joitt- 
e vitl the Body, not capable for 
ſotne time of Exerting and 1 


very few Objects. 
Principles or Seeds of Rad: 
y be Connate with us; we 


ay 87955 e ors 
erence ' 


As by Wie 0, Education} Hog 
wi net" *the Caſtoms'of the Places 
where, and the Notions and O Opini 4 


the-ſame Man brot 2 5 
would be almoſt as ieren im- 
ſelf if he were brought up in Inelta, 
as if he were another Man. 
Not but that the Arguments to 
prove a God are ſo clear, that ſcarce 
any Man that attends to em, but 


23113 


pole. 


ee Orb 
— auch bred in 
Rk — pou a 
—— g wi 3 
ble, whether theſe -ſuppaſett Connate 
——.— a God, would ever 
wan WW 
ut; 
15 fc getermided, by ob 
ifference between: the 
Ez _ on vgs Who Was created a 
po prev — TO es 
| that oſterity, hoc art 
born Infants in an impeifect State. 


No doubt be had Inbred Coanbatert- 


gdeas ; for H ind beat: ſurſt under 
ſteed the Naturec of the ſaverul Beaſts, 
and gave Names to 'emb Bub whe- 
ther thoſe that are born in ſuch 2 
weak and imperfect State as all Men 
dow are, hayes uch Comnata HMeas, 
ay, juſtly be queſtion” du however, 
We are wülng every one nal nh 
his own Opinion in this Ca.. 
Another thing we ſhould take notice 
before we. enter upon tie Pragh of 
252 Eden et AiGod;; d Mbetber 
this Propokitips,) Cad 1, n Aber u 4 
1 be ſuch a — 
that it needs no ,0butc the 
33 the Terms af the Fro 


poſition. 


an 


tin Whether; 

Truth of this 
The Whole is n 
Partoq that d 
meant 


n „ties 
but —— 


by Whole, and hat by Part; 


ſo every one muft ſee che Truth of 
_ ies "ado S Who 
knows . what" is meld by God vard 
What it is to be. e e Tai 
Bur this is not 4 fafe May of Avgu. 
ing, nor is it dat all: fr, to build ſo 


important a Point bf Doctrine ono 


weak u Peuadatien ni For if oy; 
mould tall a Man he muſt believe this 
Truth, berauſe it deifelfzevident; lie 
will telt you, he doubt of it only 
becauſe it does not appear ſelf evident 
co:hith. ai d 5is 18d og 11907 
No doubt this Propeſition, 
, O that nere is 1 G0 is a certain 
aud neceſſary Truth but it may not 
be ſelflevident to us; and "therefore 
muſt be proved byyi and deduced ſrom 
her Truths that are wotiora quoard nos, 
$33 | 3 
Caro e a 
rh 2 


we would convince any 
| Ma, 


therefore, 


fopportedby other Pri. 


— 


the a Goda, 
jag that ent ap; deny en- ou 


bas ne oft oed bo iggartlib 244 
now. come to; | eration 
Fe thoſe. Arguments that may ſerveto 
e 
eres 1 a very 
ſhork Notice of TWo Arguments, _ 
5 which great Streſs. is laid by 
Fs French Philoſopher Des:: arb 
An they are theſe:: 108 200 


Firſt, — us, That i Wee. 


Ger; Well this Matterp and have a clear 
and diſtinct Idea of God, we ſhall find 
inſeparable 


Exiſtence is an Property of 
his Eſſence; and that we 2 can go more 
conceive an abſolutely perfect Being 
( fuck as we ſuppaſe God to be) Mith- 
out Exiſtence, than we can Conceive 
a Mountain without a Valley, or a Tri- 
angle that has not its Three Angles 
equal to two Right Ones: :.' 5 - edo 
But if we conſider, that Exiſtence 
is as neceſſary to the Actual Perfecti· 
on-of any other Being, as it is to that 
of God and the Ideal Perfection (from 
which that Philoſopher argues) of any 
eing, may be conceived without it. 
When we mighty have the fame No- 
tion of Mountain or Triangle, cho 
* wre no ſuch things in Beings» 
| hen 


: 7 % 
* 


an Atheiſt, will 


becauſe he has formed; as ' hethidks; 
<> =. aud diſtin Iden of an abſolute. 


char actual Exiftenes muſt be imp! 


Arguments tb . 


en ell che Phitoſophyinthe World 
bas diſtinguiſh'd between the Eſſenceè 
and Exiſtetice of Things; or if 72 | 
vrill, between their: Iden and their A- | 
Qual Exiſtene. > 

When it will be habdee to bebe i in 
the way that Phifoſopher takes, that 
Exiſtence pertains to the Eſſepce of 


God, chan it is another way that God 


does actually Exiſt. 
her if we grant that Philo®ph 


8295 


in the Notion of an abſolu 
ſuch as we fe God to be:; 
yet e Queſtion wi ſtill return, Whe⸗ 


ker chere be any fuck abſolutely per- 
bed Belag in the Worid » And ſo we/ 
are but Juſt where we were before. 


When a Man that has a Wind 18 be 
certainly tell fm, That 


perfect Being, whbſe Eſſence is Ex- 
iſtencè, it does not really follow there 
is ſueh a Being in the World; andthat 
he only {uppoſes aud begs. tho: * 
in Queſtion. n,νο 20 

And when whitevet ſome any he 


Pl 4 
a N 4 nada 
4 Fu” * ö * 
: .. 


* i Being 1 God 


to confirm themſelves i in thei elief of 
2 God, yet as it Will never convinge an 
Atheiſt, ſo it will not be unde 


by, nor is it fit = be progaled: 15 the 


generality of 


15 


Being theſe things, 8, 1 think, nk, are fo, | 


1 do not think it 1 te ill upon this 


* e in Hh | 80 e 


a oo 8 Hy great. 5 


Argament ; and I fix ppoſe ha! 

it clear to themſelves, tho 10 believe 
they, will hind it hard to do. it, to ſome 
other People 


— — Argument that Philfopher 


makes uſe of, to prove the 
of a God, iber the clear and 5. 
find Idea of God, that is 1 with 
1 in us, or We e our 
n 

'Tis impoſiible ys that Philoſ 
we ſhould have ſuch clear 1 mike 
Ideas, but from ſome Being. 
11 the Perfections contain in 18 95 
Ideag; ; that is, from God; and conſe- 


rg, we may.infer from, ſuch Ideas 
c min + 2 


ut 


t there is a God. 


a 


186 


. 


ſolutely Perfect Being. 
ſuck Notions or Ideas of God imprint. 


ons of God. 
Dependance upon him, as to the Frame 
woven by him in the Frame of our Na. 


Man had no Knowledge or Belief of 
the Exiſtence of a God, he would fle- 
ver conclude, that becauſe he finds in 


gut this Argument I doubt, is worſt 
than the other; for tis plainly in our 
Power to form Ideas of Beings more 


verſation with other Men, Obſervati- 


Kin + "WP 3 1 11 8 
Arguments to prove 


than our ſelves, yea of an ab- 


© And though we ſhould not ſuppoſe 


ed on our Natures, yet we ſee by EK. 
perience we can from Inſtitution, Con- 


on of the Creatures, form ſuch Noti- 


*#ce AAS „ = (HH &@&« 


So, though when we do believe a 
God, and are rightly inform d of our 


= » a — 


of our Natures, we may believe ſuch 
clear and diſtinct Ideas of himſelf were 


tures (though that, as I have ſhew d 
before, is a Queſtion); - yet ſure if a 


his Mind a clear Idea of an abſolutely 
perfect Being, therefore there is fuch 
a Being: And that only becauſe if it 
were not from that Being, he could 
have no ſuch Ideas, when he plainly 


finds in himſelf a Power of Forming 


ſuch Ideas | | 


3 I Would 


the je Being of Gat 


I would be far from running down 
kay! Argument chat might be of any 


thinking that Great Man that uſed 
theſe Arguments, deſigiu d to betray 
the Cauſè, Sc. But it looks a little 
odd, that that Philoſopher ſhould: inſiſt 
on theſe, and lay ſo much Weight u 

on them; when he paſſes by all the 
common ind long:received: 


ſtill inſiſt” pen for he” Proof of. this 
Truth N. JI -< (8 IV e 
And, by way 1 «fox 
our better | Recep eption thoſe Ratios 
nal ents't [dire ove 
the N 4 God 1 
firſt 2 inſiſt upon Hat which is 
gat brough ht 33 the univer- 
fal (fs 4kind in this Mat- 
ter. Gan Of] II eric f Wi 125 
Aud ert w-we the firſt; Jac, 
conſider the Matter df fact; w 


the Coiſſent of Mankind in — 


of tr, bei general and uin 
veal ae Ker retended? & 17 011 1-9 
I hach been generally taken for 
| granted thatirhere wasi no Nation ſo 


barparbus, but We nie find; ſome 


Foot- 


Service againſt the Atheiſts; or from 


Arguments 
to prove the Exiſtence of a God... 
I how come to thoſe Arguments 1 


hall in the 


I”, 


Arguments to prove 


Footſteps of their Belief and Worſhip 
of a God. And it is certainly true of 
all the more Civilized N ations, that 
were formerly known to the more 
Learned parts of the World. I - 
But ſince Navigation was improved, 
and: many Diſcoveries have been made 
of ſeveral People that were unknown 
before; ſome. hve pretended to ſind 
ſome Exception from this Saen 
Rule. bOt): 10 
1 And indeed ä give us 4 
diſmal Account of thoſe People that 
live about the Cape of Good Ho ohe, in 
New Holland, and fome other former- 
ly. unknowm Parts of the World. 
But as to theſe pretended Except: 
ons from the 2 G : of 
Matikitid in the _ a 1 Gods we 
may conſidet, | 2001 1d gin Oos 


1. That tis poſſible ch that af- 
ſert thoſe things may not have well 
enquired into the Matter, or havg faf- 
ficiently informed themſel felves; JH 

Tis Shia. thoſe; that) by;accident 
light upon ſuch barbarous Countries, 
can take but a tranſient Vie of any 
of the Cuſtoms of ſueh Qountties , 
much leſs of their Religion; eu, their 
Morita of 4 * 2 12 


* * 


W 


low the common Pitch of Aumari 


rr 
0 


the Bring of. God. 


had lwed among em, and had A 
rtunity of bares wil 


might have found — ow. 

pive another Account of them: | 1 Toro 11 
* Accordin 
find, that later and mor full Diſcoves 
fies have giver: another kind :of Act 
count of ſome of thoſe Batbarous P 


le. A NU Ho 9 74 e eich 0 11 
k 3. That moſt of thole peo ble tut 
pretended to Believe no God, And 

to have no ap very 
Unciviliz', that they 1 
than Brutes: And tis ho great Won 
der, if thoſe that are fallen foifar be- 


Nature in all other Things, ſhould 
oportionably- ſink below it in their 
Senſe of ien, and Belief of d 


God. „ 2612 eon! 


4. = ſhould grant there may. 
in the more Barbarous and Uncivilizd 
Parts of the World; be ſome” Ped: 

thic ow no Gock this is no jaft. 
E ene 
Mankind in this Matter, 1 gaivch 


We believe there are Grtle Philoſs- 


tical Atheiſts; Does it therefore'fol- 
„that Atheiſmt cinnot be difpro- 


© 1 


y, in ſome Inſtanceswe 


ved by true arid found „ 


* 
% 
« 
* 


Arguments to prove 
The Pyrronian Sect of Philoſophers 
were Scepticks, and deny d there was 
any. Certainty of any thing in the 
World : Does it re follow; that 
Mankind muſt not y- believe 
their Senſes and their Reaſon too, 
the plaineſt Inſtances of Senſe — 
ond Some Men are born Mon- 
ſters: Does this prove Human Nature 
10 be a Monſtrous Thing? 
diy. Tis very poſſible, thoſe Nati 
that are ſaid to be Exceptions to the 
univerſal Conſent of Mankind in lis 
Matter, may Believe a God; and yet 
hevecind Rites of 1Publick: Worſhip, 
andi ſo be thought not to o.]n a 
— * of! —_ > Ni 344871 
1 upon the whole, it is poſſi- 
bleothoſt pretended inſtances of Jome 
People — Believe no God, may nit 
be true; or if ahof em be. ſo, 
thete is no great Naſon they: ſhould 
be thought to ſignify much by way:of | 
Exception to thib Univerſal 1 
Mankind as to the Btlief off a God. 
Having thus 1 far — — 
Matter of Fact ſtands, as to the Uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind in the Be- 
— hy 12 — * 288 N een 
bite rs n N * 


the Being of Cod. 
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Validity of this Argument, «propoſes 


cheſe Tus to enen 
1. That the Ancient Nen and 


Greet Writers inſiſt much upon this 


ment, to prove the Being of a 
824 Paſſages — this Purpoſe are ſo 
numerous, and ſo common in n 
that tis needleſs to cite em. 

2. Whatever Original u we af ign to 
this general Conſent of Mankind in 
the Belief of this Truth, it will ſtill 

add to the Force of the Argument. 

If we ſuppoſe with ſome, it comes 
from a kind of a Natural Inſtin& that 
the Notion of God is imprinted upon, 
and woven into our very Natures : 
This ſhews, how natural the Belief of 
God is to Mankind ; and that they can 
{carce be thought Men, that have caſt 
off this Belief. 

If we ſuppoſe with others, this ge- 


neral Belief comes from the Common 


Obſervation that all the World do and 
may make of the Excellency and Beau- 
ty of the Creatures, and thereby learn 
to know God as the Creator: This 
plainly. ſhews how Cogent thoſe Ar- 
guments are, that are taken from the 


e $0316. „ Wender 


£ ® 
87 
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Argum 35 fo prove 


Works af God, to prove his Being, 
when all the World agrees in em. 
Or whether we ſuppoſe this Belief 
to come by Tradition from ſome com- 
mon Parent of Mankind ; this makes 
it very probable, "that thar Common 
parent of Mankind Was en and 
Inſtructed by God. 
So that Which Way ſoerer we ſup- 
oſe this Belief of a God came to be 
10 common in the World, ſtill it adds 
Strength to the Argument, and makes 
it of greater Force to prove the Exi- 
{tence of God. . 
Indeed ſo General and almoſt an 
Univerſal Conſent of Mankind in this 
Truth, is it ſelf of great Weight and 
Moment , to Sour our Belief of 
the Truth of it. or e 
We uſe to argue i in other Things. 
What ſeems true to ſome Wiſe Men, 
ſeems ſomewhat probable: : What — | 
true to moſt or all Wiſe Men, is ve 
probable: What moſt Men, both wiſe 
and. unwiſe, aſſent unto; doth till 
look more likely to be true. But 


what all Men generally conſent in, hath 


the hi gheſt Probability, and comes ſo 

ern Neuen ttt, * it may paſs 
r ridiculous Artogance and Self con. 

ceit, 


the Being of God. 

ceit , to deny the Truth of it. 
Hou ridiculous did Anaxagoras make 
himſelf , when he denied Snob 
was White? Zeno, when he ſaid 
Motion is impoſſible: — Hera- 
clitus, that Contradictory Propoſitions 
might be both True > And Fpicurus 
little leſs than they, when he preten- 
_ ded the World was made by Chance? 
And they upon the fame account are 
little leſs than Ridiculous , that deny 
there is a God, as going contrary to 
the general Suffrage and univerſal Con- 
ſent of Mankind; and ſaying in effect 
all the World are Fools but them- 
ſelves. 5 2 Hi 

But the Atheiſt endeavours to inva- 
lidate this Argument Two ways. 

1. By giving a parallel Inſtance of a 
falſe Opinion that has been received 
with almoſt as general a Conſent as 
that of the Exiſtence of God. 

2. By pretending to give an Account 
how this Opinion of the Exiſtence of 
God might come to be ſo common, 
without ſuppoſing the Truth of it. 
1. The Atheiſt tells us, that this ge- 
neral and almoſt univerſal Confent of 
Mankind concerning the Exiſtence” of 
God, is no more an Argument of the 
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Arguments to prove 


Truth of it, than the like almoſt ge- 


neral Conſent as to Polytheiſm, is an 
Argument that key x are rg n 
than one. I? 887 

But as to this . may y.confiders.. 5 
I. That the wiſeſt and pelk in all Ages 
diſſented om. the Multitade in that 
point. | NEA 218} + 

2. That even among the generality 
of the groſſeſt Idolaters,and in the,worſt 
times of Polytheiſm, the general Opi- 
nion was, That there was one Chief 
and Supreme God, that had Abſolute 
Power over the other gods, as well as 
Men; ſo that it ſeems probable, that 
at leaſt thoſe of the Heathen Idolaters 
that conſider'd any thing, looked upon 


the other gods to be but an inferior 


ſort of Beings, a fort of Semidei, Me- 
diators between God and Men, and to 
whom, by the Will of the Supreme 
God, — kind of Worſhip was due: 
As the Roman iſis now do their Saints, 
the Worſhip of which, they pretend 


ultimately terminates in God himſelf. 


And J think Tertullian or St. Qprian 


| ſomewhere obſerve , (and upbraid the 
Heathen with it) That it was com- 
mon with them in their ordinary Dif- 


gourle, e 0 of God in the Sing 


the Being of Cad. 


lar Number; * * Was an Evidence 


Reaſon taught them to believe there 
was but One that was truly God. 
3. This ſeems rather an Argument 
that there is a God, that the generality 
of the World ſhould. be ſo fond of the 
Belief of a God, as to run out into ſo 
much Superſtition i in the Worſhip of 
him, So the Worſhip of ſo many falſe 
gods rather ſhows w. is a true 
One. As Counterfeits infer a real 

Thing, 
4. That which! moſt of all alters the 
Cale as to the Belief of One God, and 
the Belief of many gods, is this; that 
as to the One there is all the Reaſon in 
the World for it; and as to the other, 
that of Polytheiſm, there is all- the 

Reaſon in the World againſt it. 
But there are ſeveral ways the A- 
theiſt pretends to tell us Ta this No- 
tion of a God might become ſo . Uni- 
verſal. As 

1. From Tgnorance of Second Cau- 
ſes.— When any extraordinary E- 
vents happen either good or bad, 1g 
norant Men, ſay they, are apt to Attri- 
bute em to inviſible Powers , 50 to 
intereſt God | in em. 


"+ « 


But 
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Arguments to prove | 
But if this were all, how come the 


Aſa: as well as the unwiſe, the greateſt 
Philofep 


16 


hers as well as the meaneft 
Mechan icks, to Believea'God 5 * 
Tris indeed quite contrary ; it's ge- 
nerally Men's Ignorance of, or at leaſt 
their not rightly conſidering of, and 
g from Second Cauſes, that is 
the cauſe of Atheiſm : For Second 
Cauſes, if conſider d right, naturally 
lead us to the Firſt Cauſe, that is, | 
2. The Atheiſt tells us, the Notion MY « 
3 God might come from Traditi- 


A 
'"'This makes againſt the Atheiſt, for FF 1 
| 


2 
9 4 


it is impoſſible there ſhould be any 

ſuch univerſal Tradition, unleſs we ſup- 

poſe all the World to come from one 

firſt common Parent, who probably 

was made by God, and delivered down . 

the Belief of a God to all his Poſte- 

rity. 
3. The Atheiſt tells us, this univer- 

fal Conſent of Mankind in the Belief | 

of a God, might come from an extra- 

vagant Fear „and fo be only a Si 

of the extream Weakneſs and Ig ec of 

Human Nature. . - 


But this is a meer Pretence. 


If 


the Being 57 God. 
If theſe ſuppoſed Fears proceeded 
from without, tis the ſame with Tra- 


dition; if from within, tis probably 
from Conviction of a God. 


Tis much more e le to be- | 
lieve Men's Fears praceeded from a juſt 


and'-well-grounded Belief: of a God, 
than that their Belief of a God ſhould 
come from an uncertain Jealouſy and 
a groundleſs B ear of they know not 
What. 


Spiugſa indeed fe: That Fear is the 


Cauſe of all Religion. So it is indeed, 


if we mean a juſt and reaſonable Fear 
of God. 9 tis a ſilly thing to ſup- 
poſe that Religion took its Riſe from 
a general and groundleſs Fear of Men 
knew not what: 

We find, for all theſs Men's Pre- 


tences, that moſt Men are not very 


apt to thoſe groundleſs Fears; for not- 
withſtanding: Men are fully perſuaded 


there is a God, and that tis a fooliſſi 


and dangerous thing to neglect their 
Duty to him, yet they are too apt to for- 
get themſelves, and to i ar from 
them the Fear of God. | | 
But how comes this Fans of a God 
to be ſo univerſal over all the World; 


the n Princes, the wiſeſt Stateſ- 


men, 
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| Arguments. to prove 
men, the moſt Learned Philoſophers, 


theſe a Pack of Fools : Vet we find 
ſuch as theſe are no leſs ſubje&t | 
to theſe Fears of God than other b 


Men. 


Nay, even theſe Atheiſts themſelves, 


while theypretend to be above the Be. ; 
lief of a God, yet cannot wholly free 
themſelves . the Fear of him; and 
their Hearts give their Tongues the 


lie: And therefore we find, ſome of 


our Modern Atheiſts (as is ſaid of | 


Hobbs) durſt ſcarce be alone by them- 


ſelves. 


One would think, if it were as theſe 
Men pretend, thoſe ſhould be moſt in 
fear, Bt know moſt of God, and are 
ofteneſt thinking of him: But we find 
the contrary, Atheiſtical Perſons are 


moſt diſturbed with them, even while 


they do-what they can, that God may 


not be in al their Thoughts. 


Tis a vain Pretence therefore that 


this univerſal Conſent of Mankind in 
the Belief of a God, can proceed from 


Iknow not what Fear of faviſible Pow- 


4. The Atheiſt pretends, this univer- | 
fl * of Men in the Belief of a 


God, 


the Being of Gods. 

of, Crafty 
the People more ſubmiſſive to Govern-- 
ment, 5 2 and propagated the Belief 
of a God. 

But this, if we conſider weil will 
appear to'be. as groundleſs A TR as 
any of tho other; {7 dw leb of 

It's ſtrange, if this were ſb Tn 
have no Account in Hiſtory: whb was 
the firſt ee of che Belief of a 


1 3 
God. el SAN boD S& 10 


TS obe ener Peking 
Politicians to make uſe of Mens Fiery 
Zeal and Bigotry/; or to enocurage 
particular Sect of Religion, „to 


ſome 
ſerve their o. )n Ends: But they are 
not often known to be the Inventors 


of a New Religion, 

poſed the fitſt Authors of that 
1 hani the Ground 15 all Reli- 

dot bloc vai H., bo 

ot ” find: aldthe:Lawgives chat Ti- 
Joly informatuscaf; ſuppoſe this Belief 
of a God, and take it for granted as 
that Which had o ſpng ſinee taken 
root in the Hearts of Men, and 
1 I by d on the 
World. 993019 bai: 
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politicians, who amp. 


much leſs can they 


Argumonts to prove 


that all Mankind were ſometime or 


other under one Government, elſe ns 


one Prince would attempt it, not could | 
any great number of em agree to un- 


dertake it. 14 3001 


»: Theſe Atheiſtical Men we have how: 


o deal with, fay, Tis impoſſible we 
ſhould have any Notion of 4 God: If 
this be ſo, "iols Pbliticians that 
ſhould g about to impoſe this Belief 


of a God upon the World, would have 


an hard adde tro beni into the Heads 
NT Arti o: ni 

In ſhort, the very Sup 
find in it felf : For if the Belief of à 
God Had not been grounded before- in 
the Reaſon-of Wee no Prince * 
Politiciaii would attempt to poſſeſs the 
W6rld with ſuch à Notion: Nor tould 
all the Pritices and Politicians in the 


World , if they could join = it. 
by all their Power . 
the Bllief of « God tobe ſouniverſal 


It is. I 92g bns bod s to 

Ravi thus Bok of the Atgu⸗ 
ment to prove the 
ken from che general Onſent of Man- 
kind, 1 ſhall now proceed to inſiſba 


| on ine other Arguttients to wy to 
maine * 


poſition B | 


of n God, ta-. 
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the Being of God. 


And for ſome Reaſons 1 ſhall pro- 


duce the chief Arguments I intend to 


wat bn for 1 proof of this Truth, 
a t giving a particular Anſwer to 
3 alli ofe Objections that are common- 


ly made againſt em, by the Defenders 
of Atheiſm; and ſhall reſerve a more 
full; Anſwer to thoſe Objeions till af- 


terwards. 


And here, in the firſt plag the A- 
theiſt mult needs grant that ſomethi 
has exiſted from all Eternity, If he 


Will grant that th is any ching that 


now is, he mult grant that e 
always. has been k 
g in the world e clear- 


3 $i ales ng 
than this, That no can come 
out of nothing, without ſome Cauſe 
beſides it ſelf; for then the fame thing 
mult. be both before and after it ſelf; 
muſt at the ſame time be, ag a-Cauſe, 
_ yet not be, as an Ea: That 1 iS, 
and not be, at the 8 time; 
which i is a flat Contradiction, N 
N o ſince tis ſo plain that ſo mating 


al Eriſtenee is certainly A este. 
8800 ſure tis much more'veaſotia» 
2 believe it to belong to: ſuch a 
ect Being as we ſuppoſe Caller en 


3 1 : 85 Arguments to prove 


p than to ſuch” 4 dull And Rive ae 


Matter is; which yet the Atheiſt 
heve to be eternal. | 
I date not indeed rely too much — 
on that Argument the Carteſſaus ta 
from the Notion the) have of Selflex- 
* tence: or Neceffai y or" Eternal Exi. 


© tens, being implied in the very Idea 


of God; becauſe I am afraid the A- 
theiſt will ſay, „ — 25 beg the Que- 
ion. 00 4811 

But werhinks ben we are fire that 


* fometting muſt have heen from Eter- 
N or elſe nothing could now be; 
the Atheiſt himſelf believes Mats 


ter to have been ſo; it is much more 
reaſonable to delieye that this Perfect. 
on of Self.exiſtence, or Neceſſary vr E: 


ternal Exiſtence, ſhould belong to ſuch - 


a perfect Being as Ve Ac pos God't6 
be, than to ſuch a dull Trur pid ſenſeleſs 
| as We fad Miter to be and 


1 Aid 


| firſt 
for the Proof of this Truth That ther 

18 a GO. te: Hoi 
1. Andther Wen may: be taken 


there 


: cnn „ that there ruſt be; 2g. 


2 Aint this 1 have Toles briefly oß che 
nt T think fit to il = | 


from the impoſſſbility there is, that 


"the * f Gal: 


: | 


of Cul and way 2 
for i * the Genetati- 
ons TO Mop 7 muſt at ag 
to a Man that 48 not generate 
* ow as to ing 15 8 of 
ankind, we muſt either ſuppoſe they 
were fi 755 Eternit. which, Tebebers 
none will think, at conſiders the 
frail Condition of Human Nature in 
the State it is 50, in; : 
Or We muſt 185 " as 45 lors of the A- 
| theiſts too dea Al llert, That Men 
Tometime or. of ther. $ (> prang out of the 


Earth, like e e in 4 1 I 


39 d if ſo, tis N the e 
o Jong ag 10 irtue, that no 
ſucli Things ſhoul 115 knSwil of. heard 


of now for ſ{o many Thouſand Yeats, 
Or we muſt ſay, That theſe firſt Pa. 
rents were made by ſome. Superior 
and Powerful Beine 3, an and chat 18 him 


we call G dd. 


3. Tis plain, lie woah ſends 


us 25 the Works of God, to learn his 
Exiſtence. Roms. 1 1.21. For the inviſi- 
ble things of him are clearly Jeen, being 
underfood by, the things that are made, 
even His eternal Power and Godhead. 


Pfal. 19. 2 ol A. "The *Heavens declare the © 


A _ Glory 


hate ſhould be 4a iffitite Succeſidn © 
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Arguments, to prove 
Glory of, God, ond the e Hen 
| &h his handy-work TI 
Indeed, therg is, no Account to be 

given » bow ſuch K Glorious and Re. 
gular Fra me of Things as the, World 
what? IS. tow bed Wy 785 15 to 
be, . withou ſup Ng a ; that is, 
an ip F WR 151 eren Ein; 


10 Ge a HE Cre 


an Fact ye 2 of it. 


Tully ee ſpeaks of his Ma: 
i, pat bi Par e., Says he, If 
come into a great He 

pri ry exactly - -contrived for UL 
and Orhament, a g. K 0 93 there 


LEE TT 


Mice, r py fu | 

| 2 0 | ue 5 ene 

chats Hop I Jumbled topether 

ince Were contrived and 
N by tl 7 Wake deſpicable Creatures > 
Or that it never was built at a 190 
had been for 2 No certainly, 
ſhould meer concl de, that 114 355 
enn 13 Archite „(tho . we faw | 
him not „ nor knew who he Was 2) 
that Was the Builder of dick a 
Houle, © © 


S0 che Caſe i is her be. We ta ON 4 


our Eyes a moſt . tobte Ta brick and 


98 0 Frame 


he | Bring of Gol | 
Frame of Things. We find no 


that We know any thing of, that can 


make { much as one Pile of Graſs, 
nor an Hair of our Heads, nor the 


meaneſt Creature that creeps upon the 


Earth. Shall we think this N oͤble 
Frame was never made 2 Or that it 


Was made a Caſual Jumblement of 
Atoms: No; tis much more ratio- 
nal to Sonelpde there is One Intelli- 


gent, Wiſe, and Powerful Being, that 


was the Maker of it; and this Being 
we call God. 


Io inſtance varticulzrly”. in Two 


Parts of this Noble Frame; the Hea- 
venly Bodies; and the Bodies of Ant- 


mals, and particularly that of Man 


| here on Farth. 


1. The Heavenly Bodies. Not to 
enquire into the Nute of thoſe Bo- 
des which we know little of, more 
than that probably the Sun is a Vaſt 
Ball or Globe of à Fiery Nature; for 
we ſee Fire on Earth caſts forth both 

Light and Heat: And that the reſt of 
tlie Plähets are Solid Opake Bodies, 
ſomething like that Ea on which 
we live.” Tay;, not to enquire into 


this, the very Motions of the Hea- 


venly Bodies, which ie are by Expe- 
D 2 


r ience 
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rience plainly aſſur d of, are ſo ſtupen 
dous and wonderful, as may well con- 

vince us, that there is ſome infinitely 

Wiſe and Powerful Being, that was 

the Cauſe, and, 18 the Diredtor of | 
em 

8 " "Lis "much the ſame thing, in this 

Cale, whether with the Old Philoſo- 
phy we ſuppoſe the Earth to be the 
Center; or with the New Philoſophy, 
we make the Sun to be the Center of 
this Orb in which we live; and all the 
Planets, and our Earth. among. the 
reſt, to move round about it. I fay, 

2 hi8 is all one; their Motions are 5 
wonderful, as may convince us there 
is a God. 

That ſo many Vaſt Bodies, bo ſome 

of em ſo many times bigger than this 
our Earth, ſwimming only in Liquid 
Air or Ether , ,; ſhould yet ſo exactly 
keep their Places and Diſtances from, 
their Centre, perform their Motions 
round tlie 5 — of their Orb or Vor- 
tex in ſo exact a Space of Time, and 
at the ſame time many of em move 
round their own Centres. That theſe 
Stupendous Motions ſhould be ſo re- 
gularly continued; without any conſi- 

derable Variation, for ſo many 111 

- and 
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the Being of God." 


ſand Years ; is ſuch a Wonder of Na: 
ture, as may force 8 to believe 
there Is*a Gd. ö 


To give any e * — of 


the Realon of this, has non- plus d all 
the Ancient and Modern Philoſophers. 
The Aſtroriomers, by long and ma 


ny Obſervations, ''may attain to a pret- 


ty accurate Knowledge of their ſeve- 
ral Periodical Revolutions: But when 
they pretend to dive into the Original 
Cauſe of "theſe Wonderful Motions; 

by what Internal Principle, or by 
what External Feree they were begun, 
or are carried on for ſo- . Thou- 
ſand Years ;' they! are at'a'Lofs what 
Account to give Gf it. They tell us 
indeed of Gravitation, and Attraction, 
of V Ceutripetas, and ſuch fine 
Words ; but they leave us as much in 
the datk as we were before? And 
they had een as good 47 confeſs 
they know nothing of the Matter; 


and ſpend the Time they uſe to em- 
ploy: in enquiring into the Reaſon of 

an — and adoring that in- 
uke Powerful Being that bs) che 
Cue fem 
Tec bed ch 0 ne 100 
7 Q18! Gb e 0D gn: S945 For 


n 


\ 


Arguments to prove 


For my part, if any one ſhould tell 


me of a Cannon that would throw 


a Ball to the Neſt- Indies, br of za Globe 


that with one Tura of a Mans Hand 
would turn round its Center ſor an 


Hundred | Years: tegether; I ſhould 


think it much more eaſy o gie 2 
Philoſophieal Acconnt of its than It is 
to give any Account of he Heaygaly 
Motions, without ſuppoſug) ſome- 
ing above the Power of Matter, or 
the Common Laws of Motion We can 


obſerve in this Lower World. 2 1 —UÄêͥ 


Nature L chuſe cho inſiſt upomisn the 
Bodies bf Animals here on Ert and 
particularly that of Man. Mell might 


am fear fuſy and wamderfaliy mẽ,TzN 3 
H de conſpler how; wendetiully 
theſe our Bodies: are conceited; and 
nouriſned in the-Wemb, that ſo many 
Parts of ſuch different Contexture and 


Solidity, oui grew, and hat ſolre- 


gularly, from @ little Moi 


1 Ihe 
When we are Born, the 1 


res rf gur 


Bodics ſhould Pe rd bib ib eki 


Uniform, and fitted for the V and 
Convenience of the Body. That 
Monſtrous Bodies fhould be fo rare as 
they are. neee It 

$i} 


22 twandctnc two 6 ores ba: 4% a 


the Pſalmiſt ery ou CI 13 * | 


the Being of Ged. 


the Parts and Humours in the Hod 

| The Weins and Afteries HA 6 | 
ald Liga aments, tilt Flech! and Bones: 
How exactly the- fr Pafts are fuit- 
ed to the Uſes of the Body, either for 
Receiving in its Fd Concotir ing 

and Diſtributing of or for Ki | 
10 ge fairies Frcremes ctious 


uicks. 1300 DIO) in titie $4) 


W N ir Wer . 
"ap aud hy, lation f 


Bl Which! is tlie Life of fe 
5 55 hat the 381800 ci 


N 2 icles ch 2 
9 755 Va, 1 
aſe 7 many. Years in 

0 Tem 5 8 ba be 81 . 

brouglt fo 1 many little Paſſag ges, 

Sy, in the: Ferre Parts o Nn 
the Body. .* £7 | rt ; 

t indeed, the" Circulation ir 

ſelk 0 the Blood through the Bud Bod 

is tlle g reateſt Wonder of all.“ IS a 

1 5 perpetual Motion in the bo. 

6 7 beſt” "Anatd miſt 12 8 
15 pher 1 in the Word *cafiti 

an GB Actoufit how this” 
culation is beguf, or cartle#"*0n 5 

what 18 the true Principle or 2 of 


D 4 It, 


„ 


Ss 
* 
. 


Af we confidet the 'valt Variety of 


\ 
WT. 1 8 


= Argue nts.to nove: 
. oo-Inſlance, Vihether the Mo: | 
tion and Expanſian, of the B (9s 90 90 
ns 1955 Cauſe; f Diaſtele,, or 


Motion of, the Heary; or. whether N 
Sy 1 7 f Contracting: 1 of the 


do ori nally. cauſe Pro- 
jen e ee 
i is ond: Qcconomy. 


Wonderful, Ithat 


Ga he Aris could not ſorbear, upon 
| the Contemplation. eo. 8 8 break 
out, Iintg the Prailcy the, Crea. 


age. might here e 155 


mor? 


W hich * 44 Fa could 
ſo certair ly „ if \ 5 end c | 
ble Fe 15 ties . Cs 


gr 5 250 ring, Chuſing, Reku- 
auß mopyipg , age pe 
and C Be ering Things that are above. 
Natter, and depend not on it; cangot 
come from any merely Material Cauſe, 
And 1 as It is a Proof. and Evi-- 
85 of; 


« 8 14 ao 1 


* 4. . 2.5 


9 


the, Fein of God = | 
Sede Sr ws af 
o pr Icing. of 


—— * the AQ-. 
ing 0 0 of Inanimate Creatures, in 


r to the Accompliſhing of thoſe. 
Ends. for which, ry 
by. Nature. * 8. 

e may lay 72 this for * Fake. 
That Whatever acts gonſtantly, and re- 
gularly 7923 . , in; order te 
ſome her muſt underſtand. and 
deſign Meat bag it elf, or be guided 


and 14580 dee ein 


ſo... 3 
Nos wit we Took upon t the feveral 
Cranes, "er | 
1 808 . or, Underſt 
485 regularly they 


Motions and. Actions; it. will 
make. us, Whether we wal 5 Fin, 

Ieve.an, ely Wie OW-. 
erful Being, 2 05 either immedi- 
ately it ſelf direct thoſe. their Moti- 


ons, or has fixt ſuch an Order of Na- 


ture, that they cannot vary 2.7 al 
+ Thus, if i 6: Saber - 
ly  Heayy Things de ſcend; 
Agra 1 to their Re 
& Animals are begotten, forth, 
and grow up; TE: Heavenly, Bodies 


$1 are 


x Pare | 


Kinds ; . 


i . vere: efigned: 5 


*. Ae we 
are coliſtintly and 

while they 7 no fe” 
ter. 710 mg nn! 


I ue Mi TY ole Cre 1 
1185 chat have g ile, tr 

Redſ6n” and” Underftalt ef ini 

thoſe Actions that belong 2 175 
tive Nature act W f $2 Cont oF 
Delign':* 'T Mother does Hott e 1 

ſilt, RoW the Child hall grow id her 
Worb. We eat gut. Me ae 
ſider ¶ ic may be 55 far as tb Chuk | 
Things we think wholeſome; but after 
that, we take no, further Care, Büt 
leave” ture td de its Work: Je, 
Plant Flowers, of Trees, büt lere 
c lt — nourfſft N 3 all. 

"Works 


ery, 2. f oe dr 1408 121 2 
u . m. If Werber theſe" 
al e all 'eafify türk "Fi 


nn 1212 _ W 1 : 7. 20 BE, 


50 may toy N does 
| * 4957 ne f. It ay, N 2nd ture 200. 


5 "Hy eh" by Nature's: 
If they mean che par cular Nature of 
qdividual Ttune 


| tis hd more 
that r ay, Such 4 ings ONT: 
tho” We know not how; or by With 12 
Wien is in effect ib fay nothitig,? | 5 


> > 


m. moved, 
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180 forme; 
i) mole it to 
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| 2 Being of Gods. 
If they mean Common Nature; abs 


rat from Individuals3-that is but a 
Log dal Notidn; and can do nothing. 
I they mean by Nature, any Active 


Principle diſtinct from the Things 
chomEdrecipoit mult be either: ſuth e 


particul ar Plaſtick Nature, as ſome 
ſuppoſe to be in every Individual 
and that is am Active Prineiple in the 
Formation of it, tho! Te 
Senſe or Undei 1 to 0 281 
Now it may y be gbeſtibnd; 
Whethte: aharecibeiany ſack Natùie t 
great:Phidbſophersodoruſſert 
Or, if chers beg they that aſſert 
depend, on God 104 
If they mean byNature, any Active 


Intelligent Prrciple, that Ib 

and . uicles theſe: 3 

Creatures e Naturetheyamean 

od; hand fſoribefores air ene 

corifes there rs tft 
However: the thing is ade? that 


i ?eis-wtterly impoiſtie tit ſo vaſt 4 


Variety of Creatures as we here e 


00 Walerr 1115 thi 
Wit 
Gale a — "of me Su. 


Lak . WA SASSY \'vh Iv Vetter 
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= animate: Things, 
Ends for which they ſeem ſo well to 


Aivinæ Matura, thfenitd 
ui dabent: An n N. amber 4 7. hings, 


3 IMS. 2 3 
Aguments to prove 


or Intelligent Mind and Bein 
Ech as we ſuppoſe God to be. 85 
And thus the Regular Acting of In- 
„in order to thoſe 


be:debgni'd, is a plain Proof of an in- 
finitely; Wiſe and Powerful Being chat 
15 n God. N 9 03 91650}, 
Indeed, we cannot e the 
Epichirancof old baniſh\d all Final Cau- 
ſes out of Philoſophy ; and tell us, 
Thoſe Antitudes that are: in the ſeve- 


ral Creatures, or in the ſeberal Parts 


of any of em, for ſuch and ſucli L- 


ſes;: wene found out afterwards; : 1! | 


For certainly, theſe Final /Qauſes 
do ſiot well agree with their Doctrine, 
of Blind Chance being:the:Caule' of 
this Regular Frame of the Creation.” 

Ae ner We, any more: wonder; 
Spineſæ ridicuſes em, and tells 


us, That N ature propciſes no End to 


it ſelf zur and that all Final Cauſes are 


but: Hamam Figmienta, the Fictions of 
Meno en 231935 . * 10 439118 


s 5 Fort theſe agree no better with that 


Blind 18 eceſſity he ſets up fet 
his hen he ſays, that ex — 
infinitis mali ſe. 


* 


the Being of God. 
I no leſs infinite Ways, muſs follom fran 
the abſolute Neceſſity 25 the Diuine Na- 
ture. Which pot hes, (when ge 
makes the Univerſe to be his God) - 
I ſhall ſhew hereaſter, is but A e 
Name for ae hn Chance. 


Nay, Carteſius himſelf, being 158 
mach addicted to his Mechanick Prin- 
ciples, tells us, It is not ſor us to 

ſs for what End God made ſuch and 
bach Things thus or thus; and that 
e are not able to judge of the Deſigns 
| o God. 104 YE w_ 
We confeſs we are not able to dive 
into the Abyſs of Divine Providence, 
nor to make an adequate Eſtimate of 
the Wiſe Ends of < God in his Works: 
But there are many Things that are ſo 
ions, that he that runs may teak 
em 
21 an ans think; - (ro  influnce in 
our own Bodies) that the Eyes were 
not made for * uſe of Seeing; the 
Ears, of Hearing; the Mouth, to 
receive Aliment; the Teeth, to chew 
it; the Stomach, to digeſt it; the 
Bones and Sinews, for Strength; the 
Joints,, for Bending; and the Muſs 
cles, for the Motions of the Body +: 
And can we not plainly {ce the m_ | 
Þr: A 29 


46 an 8 
WESSON and End of theſe; tho? we do not 
know: ſo exactly the End and Uſe of 
all che Parts and ende of: the 
Body: i 103 1497; 
The Bpicareas will: tell us v 
wiſely, nd doubt, chat all theſe came 
b ;- and that their Uſe was 
fourid , out afterwards; 1 ſuppoſe, by 
Chance tod. r 
And twas very als wido's {fp 
. we'firid;: even Children themſelves find 
the Uſe of theſe Things as ſoon LY 
ban | are born. 
| ell even theſe Epicureans; or Fa. 
taliſts themſelves, if they will think 
à little muſt own, theſe and ſuch like 
Things v ould not have been made o- 
therwiſe, and could not have been 
made better, if che Higheſt Wiſdom 
had been concern d in the making of 
em: And therefore, that they 
very abſurd, to aſcribe thoſe things to 
Blind Chance, or Neceſſity , in Which 
ſo plainly appears the Footflep s of the 
Greateſt Willem, and *w are 0 
4H plain a Proof of a God. 
| Another Argument we ay Malts 
| | uſe of, to prove the Being of a God, 
| is, The Excellent Harmony there is 
found in the ſeyeral Parts of the Ote- 


ation. And 


the Buing f God. 


And this may, be conſderd Two 
Ways. 3 

1. With his N to the gteater or 

les berſecklon ol of thoſe Crane that 
are Viſible to 185 K 

| 25 With reſpect "to the " Skbſervien- 

the leſs Noble to the more No- 

te reatures. .. 2 G20 948 in 6 | 

With. 18 to the” FOTO 

ele ſeveral Sorts of Beings that 
3 vilible to us. 

Some there are that are without 
any. Power ſo much as of Vegetation, 
or Propagation of their Kind.” Others 

ere are, that are endued with a Pow- 

| cr of Vegetation, that are pro 

from Seeds according to their 
that grow, and live, and 95 
Third ſort, are, Animals that have a 
Life of, Senſe A % not (as tis proba- 
ble) he Degree of Reaſon too, in 
their phere. 

But 1 — are yet a more Noble 
fore of Animals we call Men,, that 

haye not only Senſe, and ſome low 
Deg ree of -Reaſon „ but ſuch N oble 
Fl es, a8 enable them to under 
5 85 bing FF are above the Reach 

3 Erh * 1340! 
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* | Aenne to prove 
II F (56utd not dive any Argument 


further than it will eaſily go; but me- 
thinks this plain Climax in the Crea- 
tures that axe viſible to us, can ſcarce 
chuſe but Tad A conſidering Man to 


tional Beings that depend leſs on Ma 
ter, and are not ſo clogg d and preſs 
doun with it, as theſe Rational a a- 
"tures in Mankind ſeem to be. 
conſequently, that we muſt. at 15 
WE come to ſome One moſt rfectly Ra- 


that is che Cauſe and Original of 
Things. | 

A Second Thing, in which this Ex. 
celleat Harmony of the Creatures ap- 


YE, FO 


Clare,” ane RES | 
'Thioſe She want 'L ife a are ace 
ent to thoſe that have it. If we look 
up to Heaven, the Heavenly Bodies 
do not ſhine only for themſelves, but 
by; their Benign Influence do aſſiſt. 
the Vegetation and Growth of Plants 
and Animals on Earth. If we look 
down on Earth , the Earth, by the 
Heat and Moiſture” that comes from 
the Heavens , brings forth Graſs and 


' AO Plants; 


Fa a 
Ch 


"2 2 


believe there are a Higher lor of 5 | 


tional, Intelligent, and Wiſe bong, 


the Being of God. 


plants; thoſe. feed and nouriſh! the 
Brutes ; and both they , and Herbs 
and Plants, are uſeful unto Men. 

So that here ſeems to be plain Foot: 
ſteps of the Wiſdom of a God, who 
hath made ſuch ample Proviſion for 
all his Creatures, and particularly for 
that Noble Creature Man, that he 


might devote himſelf to the Service | 


of him that made him. 
But here we have vr abſurd? 


as not only to deny, but even to ridi- 


cule this Order and Harmony of the 
Creatures, and e Subſerviency of 
one Part of the reation to ano- 
ther. * [OF "LUO 

This Spinoſa okdinly does; in the 
firſt Part of his Erhict de Deo, and 
founds it all in Imagination. * 

I know by whether it bet 49/662 
ſpute with, or poſſible to | convince 
Men that will advatice ſuch abſurd 
Aſſertions. 

However, we cannot uch onen 


he ſhould do it; for any thing that 
looks like wiſdom and Deſigu in the 


Frame of the World, muſt deſtroy his 
abſurd ene „ 'of God's "Ry 2 
Neceſſary 5 un 
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— to grove 


But ſome tell us, tis not likely 
that ſuch. vaſt.Heayenly Bodies were 


made to ſerve ſo vile and mean a Crea · 


ture as Man is. 3 eng 
Hut to this it's eaſily anſwer d; 
That Man, nay 
mal may, for ary, thing we know, be 


a more Noble Creature than the Sun 


it ſelf: Inaſmuch as the meaneſt 


is, and. muſt be, more Noble than 
the Set en is is deſtitute of 


dme ; 
. } However, s plain to Experience, 
that the Sun it ſelf is ſubſer vient, not 
only to the Vegetation of theſe our 
Bodies, and thoſę of the Inferior Ani- 
mals, but even of the Plants them- 
ſelves; even of. the. meaneſt Seeds or 
Grains chat are caſt into the Earth. T 
„What other Ends. and Uſes, there 
may be of thoſe Heavenly Bodies, 
beſides their illuſtrating the Glory of 
their Creator, we cannot tell: But 
think we may well argue from the 
Harmony of the Creation, and the 
Subſerviency of the leſs Noble to the 
more Excellent and Noble Creatures, 
that there is an infinitely Wile, Being, 
that is the Author 15 em. 


the meaneſt Au- 
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the Being of God. 
Another Argument to prove there is 
a God, may be taken from Natural 
Conſcience. _ . 
Rom. 2. The Gentiles, ſays the Apo- 
ſtle, who have not the Law, are a Law 
unto themſelves; which ſpew the Work 
of the Law written in their hearts, their 
Conſcience bearing witneſs, &. 
No 'tis plain, that Confcience of 
Duty and Obligation, muſt imply a 
Reſpe& to ſome Law, either Natural 
or Poſitive ; and a Law muſt ſuppoſe 
r 
Since all Men then have a Senſe of 
Duty and Obligation, this muſt ſup- 
poſe a Natural Conviction, either im- 


prefled upon their Natures, or gather- 


ed by Rational Collection, that there is 


But ſome may fuy, This only ar- 
gues, they have through Prejudice, or 


upon Miſtake, entertain d an Opinion 


. 


E 2 there 
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to Matter of Conſcience) the fame 


Arguments to prove 
there is a God ; . which will have /( as 


Effects as if there really were oe. 
To this I anſwer , There is a migh- 


ty difference between this, and che 


Caſe of a Superſtitious or prejudiced 
Religioniſt : For the one, when he is 
convinced (as he often is) of his Mi- 


ſtake and Folly, will be eaſy and 


quiet. 


wy... 

a That the greateſt Scoffers at Relig 
on, ſuch as gre Roman Emperors 77 
rius and Caligula, have not been proof 
againſt the Pangs of Conſcience, and 
their guilty Fears. That thoſe -that 
have ſtudiouſly made it their Buſineſs 
to diſengage themſelves from all Senſe 
of Duty, have not been able to do it; 
but ever and anon theſe Natural Sen- 


timents would return upon them. 


And further, thoſe that have pre- 


tended upon Phi loſophical. Principles 


to have already done it, as to the 


Stings of Natural Conſcience, and the 


guilty Fears that iſſue from it, have 


been Juſt le, if not worſe chan other 
ä 
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But here we find theſe Things very : 


the Being of God. 


So that it's plain, the Notions of a 


God are either ſo firmly imprinted up- 
on, and ſo throughly — in the 
Nature of Man; or at leaſt by a ne- 

ceſſary and unavoidable Reaſoni ing 
from the Works of God to his Exi- 


ſtence, do ſo ſtare em in the face; that 
they cannot eaſily be obliterated, but 


convince Men whether they- will or 
no, that there is a God. 

But indeed, if we conſider this 
Matter well, we ſhall find there can- 
not be any ſuch thing as Conſcience, 
nor any juſt Ground for a Senſe of 
any moral Obligations, © without the 
| Suppoſal of a God. Of 

Some may tell us, it ma) | be; that 

- theſe Obligations may ariſe from the 

Nature, Reaſon, and ſeveral Relations 
of Perſons boo Things , cuts wth 
to our ſuppoſing 'em agreeab to the 
Win of God. 7 [a 

But this, cho it may found a Fit. 
ae and Agreeableneſs of Virtue to 
the Nature of Things, yet it is far from 
ſuperinducing any Obligation, and 
laying a Foundation for er Con- 
{citence. - 
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nourable and a rs Thing, ſo far 


Arguments to prove 
We may ſee then What Friends the 


| Atheiſts are to Civil Society, and how 


much they cenſult the Good of Man; 


kind, when they aſſert that Which in 


the true Conſequence of it, looſes the 
ery Bonds of Duty, and ſets every 
on es liberty to do what they liſt, ta 
injure and wrong their N Lani as 
they pleaſe, 1 1113 
No doubt there y appear a Ge: 
neral Fitneſs and; Agteeableneſs in Vir- 
tuous Actions; andi it would he. an ho- 


to conſult the 


al Good of Man- 


kind, as to. practiſe accordingly 2 


But — 1 how weak an Incitement 


will this Point of Hondur be to Vir- 


— an uſtice, without the belief of 
a De | 

The Atheiſt i is ſo ſenſible that what 
I now aſſert is a juſt Gonſequence, that 
he is not ahmed boldly. to aſſert, 
That there is (antesędent to * 
Laws) no real Difference between 
Good and Evil, 20" Tmaral. pen 


tion. 


Mr, Hobbs tell ur, pier agd over, 
That there is nothing ſimply or abſo: 


lutely Good or Evil; nothing in its 


own Nature Juſt or Vit: That 


Good 


Good and Evil are only Names that 
ſignify our Appetites and Averfiong. 


4 has ſeveral Paſſages exactly to 


ſame Purpoſe. And Mr. Blount 
tells us, The Virus that Men extol 


and Value in the Balance of Nature. 
I am not very careful in Citing 
What they ſay, for it will be hard to 
abuſe em in this Caſe, by ſaying 
worſe Things than are to be found 1 Ih 
their Writings. * 

But, by thoſe Gentlemens Dae 
dep herein contradict the General 
Senſe of Mankind. 

For tho there may be wine; Diſs 
rence in the Sentiments of Men ih 
ſtating ſome nicer Caſes in Practical 
— — vet in the greater Lines of 

Duty, all Mankind agree. Who ever 
thought it was all one, Whether we 
Worſhip God, or Blaſpheme lum 
Or, if this be not a proper Inſtance 
for the Atheiſt, who pretends to think 
there is no God ; we may ask him, Ts 
it all one, to Hônour our Parents, or 
to Affront em? to Love and Oblige 
our Neighbour, or to Kill him ? to be 
Merciful, or Cruel 2 to be Kind to 
our Brother, or Rob and Spoil him? 


"4; |: 15 
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ſo highly, are not of equal Weight 
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Une to prove 


Is there no Obligation as to any of 
theſe-Thipgs, bur what comes from 
Human Laws? 


Indeed, if che Vices were eſta. 


bliſh's by never ſo many Juſt an 4 


Laws, would chat mile em Juſt 
Reaſonable 2 - 
But theſe Aide think they. ire 


the Matter, by telling us, That tis 


neceſſary Men ſhould , for Peace and 
mutual Security, enter into Civil So- 
ciety, and make mutual Contracts; 
and that ſuperinduces an Obligation to 
J uſtice and Virtue, J. 


Well, if it be hug? Wa” that theſe | 


Things ſnould be ſecured by Civil 
Contracts, ſure there muſt be an ante- 
gedent Obligation to em: And if they 


be ſo neceſſary to the Good of Man- 


kind, that Publick Peace cannot be 
maintain d without em, tis a Sten 


they were Good: 4n herr 
fore. 


But we may ack theſe Men , * ED 


it comes to paſs, that there lies. ſuch 


an Obligation upon Men to keep heir 


Contracts when they are made? 

It ſeems we mult ſu ppoſe there is 
ſomething Good and Evil in it ſelf 
Tis, not all MF » to keep our Con- 
. tracts, 


J. 


eee AC 
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the Being of God. 
tracts, or to break em. And why 


el Nine beies: ood as this | 
Or what Reaſon. can be given, why 
we ſhould be more obliged to this, 
than any of the other 2 
The Truth is, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
what the Atheiſt pretends to deny, a 
God, our moſt ſolemn Engagements 


and Contracts will ſignify but little; 


and when we think it our Intereſt to 
do it, we may as eaſily break * em, as 
make em. 

The Sum is, Virtue, juſtice, Ge. 
moral Good and Evil, is founded in 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things; 
and iſſues from thoſe Relations we 
ſtand in to God and-one another. We 
may be ſure,” if there be, as we be- 
lieve there is, a Juſt and Holy God, 
that did Make, and does Govern the 
World, tis agreeable to his Will, that 
his Rational Creatures ſhould govern 
themſelves according ta the Eternal 
Rules of Reaſon. - And, „1. think, we 

may ſafely aſſert , That thoſe Rules 

chat Eftablih the greater Inſtances of 
Virtue and Moralir are as. plain, 
Clear, and 7 4 6774 certain, as any 


reite in Philoſop by or any Pro- 
| poſitions 


may not all the other greater Inſtances 
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Arguments to prove 
poſitions in Mathematicks can be. 
And therefore the Atheiſt, (let him 


talk what he will of the Obli gation 


of Human Laws, and of keeping Con- 
tracts) he really diſſolves the very 
Bonds of Civil Society, turns the 
World into a Foreſt of Wild Beaſts, 
and is a Publick Enem y to Man- 
ind. 58 
NC. Argument that may wa 
brought to prove the Being of a God, 
ome extraordinary Phenomena that 
r there are Inviſible Beings, whoſe 
Power exteeds what we can obſerve 


of the Ordinary Courſe'of Nature. 


Such are theſe that” follow; Appa- 
ritions, Witches, Denioniacks, Prodi 
gies and Prophecies. 

"Theſe; 1 confeſs, do not directiy 
and fully prove the Being of a God: 
Becauſe they may more im mediately 


ſometimes proceed from Beings, Ne 
of greater Power than Men, yet 


Power inferior to the Supreme Gel." 


If We can convince the Atheiſt, that 


there is an Inviſible World, a World 
of. Spirits, of Beings Superior to 
Man, and that do not depend on Mat- 
ter; he will be almoſt forced to ac- 
Ronde” One Supreme , "AT 

ent, 
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the Being of God. 

dent, Omnipotent Spirit, that is the 
Maker and Governor of that Inviſible 
World. If we can thus take the Out. 
works, the Fortreſs in which he det 
fends himſelf will not hold- out long. 

The Atheiſt ſeems well awate of 
ies for he ſtarts at the very Mention 
of any of theſe, extraordinary Pheua- 
mena, and muſters up all his Forces to 
attack the A Appearance: of 4 
ſuch Things. . | 

And 1 . I cannot * 


any one Thing 35-2 ſureriSign — 


Age we live in hath a Tangue of A- 
theiſm, than the ſo common \ Dicbellef 
of ſuch extraordinary Occurrences: as 
are above 10 Power of Vihble Na- 


ture. 151012 i IK 19 0 


But above al, I cannot but wordlar 
at thoſe that pretend to believe the 
Scriptures, by Welch all theſe Things 
are plainly aſſerted, and yet nen 
ridicule and run em down. 
It cannot be deny'd, there are ma- 
ny falſe and * Stories of ſuch 
Things; and therefore it well becomes 
Wiſe and Prudent Men, not. tobe. _ 
haſty in Believing em. 

But it does not 9 2 
ba m Ay ef Proof, and doch) 

dou bt 
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1 to prove 


doubt) ſometimes is ſo, as may and 
ought to ſatisfy a wiſe and cautious 
Man of the Truth of ſome Matters of 
Fact of this Nature. 
A Man would not preſently con- 
clude, becauſe there are a great many 


Cheats that pretend fair, therefore 
there is no Truth among Mankind. 


Or, becauſe there are a great many 
Fables interſpers d in Hiſtory, that all 
Hiſtory is fabulous. Or, that becauſe 


there is a great deal of Bad Money, 


that there is none Good. Neither 


would one conclude; that becauſe ſome 
People have been deceived by a weak 


and fearful Imagination, and ſome o- 
thers have impos'd upon the World 
out of Deſign ; that therefore the wi- 


ſeſt;>and moſt curious and conſiderate 
Men, that have ſometimes pretended 
have received full Satisfaction as to 


theſe Things, have either themſelves 
been deluded, or deſigned to impoſe 
upon Manke 


But to ſpeak more particularly as | 


to Apparitions. - 9¹ We have ſo many In- 
ances" of em in Holy Scripture'; 


(and we hope the Atheiſt himſelf will 
at leaſt allow that to be as credible as 


A ) Amaſt all Hiſtori- 
py 
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: the Being of God. 
ans ſo abound with 'em, and we have 
ſo many authentick and well atteſted 
Inſtances, of em in modern Times; 
that I think it is very abſurd, and un- 
reaſonable, wholly to deny, or ſuſpect | 
the Truth of em. 

Nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould be 
able, or fit we ſhould be required to give 
an account of all the Difficulties that oc- 
cur about em. As for inſtance; whether 
Apparitions ( fupp uppoſing, ſome. of em 
to be true) be Spirits of Men 75 
parted, or any other Spirit. For what 
End and Deſt 12 . may permit em 
to appear; whether upon an rticu- 
lar Reaſons that might 22 them 
or their Relations in this Life. What 
Power. they have of aſſuming Bodies, 
whether Real or only Appearances; and 
of what Nature thoſe ſuppoſed, Bodies 
are; how th ey put em on, and what 
es of em when put off, wh: 


ther . are Rn Vehicles , 


# 4 © 


not oddly or able to 1 7 88 n 
We know ſo little of that intermedĩ- 
ate State of Souls de A that we 


cannot pretend to much about 
OS 
ES This 
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Io er and the Prophets; a ebnen 


they be erſuaded, though one roſe 
from the ted Want 8 


Ffidel Age, that there are inviſible 


Arguments to prove a 


This indeed we believe, that there 1 
no occaſion for ſuch Apparitions 
ao, either to make any new, or to 

confirm the old Revelation. 2 have 


K 


well atteſted and confirmed already 
they that will not hear them, dee; 


Bur yet we cannot fay, bit chere 
may be occafion, ( ſo far as God ſees 


fit) by ſome ſuch extraordinary Oc: 
eurrenees, to convince a Sceptical and 


a Los 65, pw ji, __ 


Powers, when they are' ſo commonly 


deny d and run down, by many that 
would be thought to have if 55 1 


__—_ Philolophy than the reſt of 
Matt 

For my part, I cannot ſee why thoſe 
that believe there ever were Appariti- 
ons, (as thoſe that believe the Scri- 
ptures muft) ſnould deny there are any 
ſuch now ? Or why the Atheiſt, that 
pretends © to build all Know led e 


hes, Fl r 


upon Senſe, ſhould deny ſuch ſenſible 
Appearances, (if well and ſufficiently 


arreſted) unleſs he will leaveMankind” 
no Kiowledge at all. "1 
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the Being of God. 
As to that Queſtion, Whether there 
any ſuch thing as Witches or Wi- 
zards ; that is, Perſons that deal with 
the Devil, or have Familiar. Spirits, I 
think there is no great Reaſon 1 
to doubt of it. 

Iknow the Common People are too 
= in their Cenſures as to this 
Matter; and tis like, many may have 
been thought to be ſuch, that axe not; 
and tis not unlikely ſome may have 


been condemned by Raſh Judges, or 
Ignorant Juries , without any juſt Oe. 
caſion 


But ill I think, when Scripture is 
ſo clear in the Point, when there are 
ſo many Authentick Hiſtories of Per- 
ſons that have been ſo accounted, even 
by the wiſe and ſober part of Mankind, 
and that have confeſs d themſelves to de 
ſo, I think it is abſurd halt to de- 
ny it. 

As to Scripture, I confeſs we arg 


told the Word in the Original ſignifies 


Poyſoners ; and ſuppoſe. it be ſo, that 
il. not do the buſineſs : For ' what 
ſhall, we ſay to thoſe Scriptures: that 
mention thoſe that have Fatbiliar);Spi- 
_ What ſhall we ſay to the Watch 
10 of Eur ,. conſulted. by King) Gaul 


DAR where 
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Arguments to prove 

where we have an Inſtance of a Witch 
and an Apparition together. For what- 
ever Spirit it was that appeared, an 
Apparition there was, and raiſed by a 
Witch; which is enough to our Pur- 
pole. | ILY Oh 


But it may be the Atheiſt will 


laugh at - Scripture Hiſtory ; let him 


then enquire impartially into Matter 


of Fact, and J believe he will find Au- 
thentick Hiſtories of thoſe that have 
been counted even by the diſcreet and 
ſober part of Mankind, Witches, that 
have by the Power of Evil Spirits done 
things above the ordinary Power of 
Nature. ie! 1893 


* 


As to the Queſtion, Whether there 


be any Demoniacks or no 2? the Scrip- 
ture, ſo far as we will believe that, is 
clear" in the Matter; We read our Sa- 
viour caſt out many Devils, and ſuffer d 


them not to ſpeak, becauſe they knew 


iss. % 7071109 + 

Tis faid indeed by ſome Writers, 
that this was a Common Form of 
Speech uſed by the ems of that time, 
for thoſe that were diſtemper d in their 
Bodies. But beſides that Scripture is 
clear againſt it, Foſephas himſelf aſſures 


us, the Jem were of another Opinion. 
iN 1 5 And 


S ads hk. ay how 
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learnt; we cannot think ſuch to be 


And many Inſtances we find retord- 
ed by the moſt Learned Phyſiciahs, 


ſuch as Sennertus, Fernelius , and O- 


chers; of Perſons, that after all the 
beſt udgment they icould make, and 


Means they could uſe, they could not 
but de £6 be PLOTS by Evil Spi- 


rits. 438i 
Now 3 ſuch perſons FM not an. 


ly diſcover Secrets, and declare Things 
paſt, but future alſo; and beſides tlus, 


ſpeak in Languages the had never 


mere Madmen, but rather that they 
are poſſeſs d by Evil Spirit. 


A 4 Tegel, the Roman Church C tho | 


"they hays afford us ſotme In- 
ſtanets of Perſons tod well acquainted 
with Evil Spirits and ſome of their 
Pretended Sai inte 


'Af itions of Saints, and their 


Demoniacks, 4 chat perhaps 


oſs one Extreme to another, from 
gelb Superſtition to open Infidelity. 


wor F Well, 


have not 3 
ſome Reaſon been Auſpected ;) 
— have ſo tired the World with 
'S 
pretei 
that his not been the leaſt Occaſion 
of the Sceptieiſm Pu the preſent Age 
3329 theſe Things; nothing being 
Rory che Bar tha Aol Men to run 
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Arguments to prove 

well, upon the whole, I think 
Shows is no Reaſon we ſhould deny 
there have been, and ſometimęs tl 
are Apparitions of Good or Evil, Spi- 
rits; or that there are ſuch Berſons as 
we call Witches, i Wizards, Magicians, 
or Conjurers, that deal with Evil Spi- 
rits, or Demoniacks that are pollels' d 
by Em. 297 05; 


And ſo far as there i is Evidence e- 


nough to ſatisfy any Rational Man 
from theſe extraordinary Appearances, 
that tliere = 11 3 We 
may be Pre $i - 
Iy ? liked teiqhe) Belief of Gd. 
MH — — 3 


— do Service: td 

nal, Good Spirit 4: "AI "other 
hand , if there; be a great Num oy 
Evil and Malicious Spirits, cf 


— and eee et be be hard £0 
ſuppoſe they ſheud mot do 

chief in the World but Sor if there j 

an infinitely Wiſe, Good, and A 


ful Spirit, that ſuperintend 
Power and We * pg Ex 1 


fairs of the World, ſets Bounds 


— — or go] 


Mi. 2 rr 
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kits, aud withont yok Perſon 
debe do ee 

319% Mi | B84. „ere 271 
| : YEN of 
jes, but eſpeci- 
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Mracles = 0 in the Bk 1 
ptures, done by 

ets, and by our Vo — Seip 
eſus Chriſt, and his Appſtles. 
J As to  Prodigies ; That ſuch Won- 
5 derful W orks have often happen d in 
p e c as are above (what we 
F £400 abjerypol the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, ar 399; enuf, be attributed to 


ſome, 1 - Pawers of greater 
f NY Might, than. any Agents we are ac- | 
qu with;; we have the' Concur- 
1, rent * Teſtimony of the beſt Heathen 7 


Authors, To aſſert 11 to bo whol- 
e 1 fat TI is little leſs than to, call 
gf * queſtion 2 Verity; and a 


at all 1 18 
0 1 07 at lg before, kt 
e 1 2 
4 — 
wich ml lead t to the Belief 


4 Ano- 


Arguntnts to pooh 


Another Thing fit to be infiſted' on 
2 this Caſe, is, Pokey” We find 
b rience, that the Wiſeſt Men, 
alli Nd by the power and Sagaclty of 
mere Nadre⸗ catinot certainly t tell us 
what Wil be on the Morrow. 
| Wuien we ft d therefore ſuch predi- 
ions made y any Men as come ro 
pals FRG We ay well conclude they 
Bo aſh ed | bi ſortte extraordinary In- 
pation, or Revelation. Fafa, 
Pie Pare Writers, and particu. 
mh Eicero, argue thus: $7 "op: Divi- 
watro; Junt Dil Af there be any ſuch 
thing 28 Divinatton!”or Foretelling fu- 
rife Things,” ker mut be Gods,” | 
Nc, of theft 8 s that are told 
before they i 2 70 pals, there are 
Te ſorts : 3117 10 As iy 
. Such 48 Forefold iro üitle 
before, and W immediate Cauſes 
are then le ( e emen u 
And theſe (we can cally: believe ) 
may be foretoldþ 5 Natural Saga- 
Gn, or Kriowl 0 Finite Spi- 
ts, whether 725 od bad: 2 
| lde they, 10 fat as G pabies, by 
their Toviſbiliry and Agility; may be 
privy to tlie Deſigns of Rational and 
Free Agents, and may knoW Things 
that 


Wile 


the Being of. Go Cod. 


are 2 87 by, oe ofe The 


CIANS ; Thin ſo be 8 ochery of Foret 

ling Things bey Ca Ri wks 

Hen. 1 8 

„this Ki ind. of Prophecy. is a 

leaſt, AS ; 1 ſaid before, an Evidence of 
Inviſible Rational, Powers ; the 1 85 

i whoſe Knowledge far exceeds, that 


of Mankind, and, ſo, may lead us a 
| 0 00d. way. towards the Belief of One 


itely Wiſe and Intelli gent 8 pirit, 


that is, God. "AA 


"Or, "8 The Things foretold may 
be ſuch as are to, come to paſs in far 


Ger Ages te come: And, as far as 
any . uch Prophecies made 


we believe 
and fulelled, ſo far we muſt be con- 


vinced that there! is a God. 
a or. Ne 109 50 2 believe, 2 any Fi- 

$I by-any Na- 
— 5 — gaCity. | or veel Th to come 
to. pals, at the diſtance of ome Hun- 
dreds or Thouſands. of Yeats... 


Now, not to mention the Pretences | 
made proph 


E Hiſtories to ſome 
ſuch Things, we that are Chriſtians 


firmly idee that there have been 


Men endued with ſuch a Prophetick 


5 Witnefs [- Prophecies ore 
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God te . 
As to thoſe. the and' "rb 1785 
ur 


that ne beet if belle 

Re 1800 9 by 719755 nd the Pro- 
phets of old, and b. 1 Sayiour and 
is Fg under Goſpel-D 


the T ruth of 5 Religion, ſo tſte 
the ſame time prove. the Being hb) of 


God. Fe 
For Whirforyet extreojd Tn waa 
proves the Truth 6f a Reveldtior 


from God, mut . the ſame time 
proye 


* 2 "utterly 
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| the Being of God. 
prove the Being of that God whoſe 
Reede er 2A 

Of theſe there are Two ſorts. 
t. Such Works as are above tho 
Power and ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, tho not above the Power of 
ſome Inviſible Spirits, of greater 
Might than Mankind. Now theſe at 
leaſt prove (as I have ſaid before) an 
Inviſible World of Spirits, and ſo lead 
us to the Belief: of a God. 

Or, 2. They are--fach Works as 
are above the Reach of any Creature, 
and fo are proper only to God: And 
theſe/area' direct and full Proof of 
the Being of a God. 

Some (it may be) here may nk, 
Why Miracles are ceaſed; and are not 
wrought now as well as formerly, to 
confirtv our Belief df a GO? 

Toe Which I anſwer; That tis hard 
to ſay, whether they be totally: code 
i ted, or Ho. 073 lune es 
But if they be ſo; tis becauſe the 
Chriftian Revelatien isLafficiently con- 
firme alreudy, ſo that there is no Oc- 
caſivn Fr the Continuance-of this Mi- 
raculbus Power in the Church, for the 


Confirmation of the Truth of our Re- 
ligion. 


F 4 And 


5 


Objections . the 


And as to the Belief of a God, the 
Exiſtence and Attributes of God are 
ſo plain from his Works, that we need 
not any further Confirm ation. ot. * 
Truth of „ 2 
However; ſo far as N may 
be lopked on as a Proof of a God, 


thaſe that have been already wrought 


are a e -EOdence: af; this 
Truth. 2 

Im ht here inſiſt wal 3 hed 
Metaphyſical: Arguments to prove the 
Being of God, and which may have 
Gf. well conſiderd) dome Weight ; in 
dem: But aber it is my Deſign, as 


near as I can, to propoſe only ſuch 


Arguments, and * Int a Way too, as 
may be obvigus to the Underſtanding 
of all; Tiſhall omit them, and proceed 


now to conſider che Objections that 


are mate By the Atheiſts Againſt the 
Being 6f:a'Godyo ? 

And 1 ſhall chuſe to rank thoſe Oh. 
Jections that are adyanc d hy the Athe- 


Ats; under the ſeveral Heads of the. At- 
tributes that thoſa that Believe à God 
uſually aſcribe to him, and 12 Which 
22858 malt directly to: be oppor 
400 TH 1 'L I-90 } IIs $70 MAY Nina l 
Dos 
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Being . Gad, Ayſwerd. 
And here in the , place , the A- 


cheiſt is ſo bold as to aſſert, That we 
have no Idea of God at all. That the 


Word God is only an empty Sound, a 


* 


Name that ſignifies nothing, a Word T 


that has no Idea belongs to it. 


This Bold Aſſertion is no leſs th ** 


ate tn Affront to the common, Senſe 
and Experience of Mankind. 


- 
« % 
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rality of Mankind have ſome ſuch 
| Notion of God as this, That he is a 
Being of Abſolute Perfection, or a Be- 
ing of the moſt Perfect Power, Know- 
ledge, and Goodneſs Or (if you 
2 )- yet mere explicitly, A moſt 

erfect Underſtanding, Being or Mind, 
exiſting himſelf from Eternity, and 
the Cauſe of all other Things: That 


# 


For do we not find, that th Gene- 


1 


Lgmily ſuch a Being? And that tho' 
. thoſe, Words many times differ in 

Sdund, as much as any one Word can 
well differ from another; yet the I- 
dea and Notion they are apply'd to 
OY. ſigni- 


1 


ORs Sun wp? 
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World. 
Nay, the Atheiſt himtelf cannot a 
y, that he has at leaſt fome ſuch No- 


105 of a God; elſe how comes he to 


deny there is any ſuch Thing e 
For the Argument returns upon 
himſelf; and as he objects a! ainſ tha 
Theiſts, . that when th 


aſſert a God, they alert rt they 1 — 
not what; o tis 18 leſs true, that 


when the Atheiſt denies a God, if he 


denying, as well : as to the 


have no Notion at all What is meant 
by the Word God, he detijes he knows 
not what. 


For certainly, „t neceſſary to 
have ſome Notion of a Thing to the 


aſſe the 
Exiſtehce of it. | CP. 


Nay indeed , the Atlieiſt in ki 
Point confutes himſelf For one Ac- 


count lie gives of the Opinion that 


there is a God, is a certain feigning 


Power in the Mind of Man, whereby 


it can by . and dividing 
its own Ideas, form a Notion of Ci 


ception of Things impoſſible, of Things 
that Na ay are, nor eyer lk! 


ww" 4 - 
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Now 
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"nai of Gol, FRYE 
Now be himſelf wild grate: 0h. 
is" irr the Mind of "Man a Power 2 
on of. porming an Idea of fuch 7 Be- 
yas we call God, as well as other 
* S; and. therefore It muff be a 
d 


rtion to tay, we can Have no 
Idea of God. 


But I have F ent too much time on 


ſo extravagant” Notion. 
2198 4 O71. 2 
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| -- ark n further on ano- 


e e u ch of the like Na- 
fe A 8 is, What the Theiſts 
and confeſs of God, That he un 

obo ehenfible; and ſo according 
his ef Way of Reiloning,; mu! bo 
nonung, 

Fo, which J anſwer; 

1. There is à great difference be. 

Apprehenſion and Compi 

ſion ; between any Thing's being in- 
coriceivable , and incomprehenſſble; 
between knowing nothing of a Thing, 
e all that! is to be known 
We flivuld cdunt that Man very ab- 
fard*that would affert, a good Anato- 
miſt knows nothing of the Body of 
Man, becauſe he cannot exactly tell 
the Ends and Uſes of eyery minute 


Part 


: \ 


% 


Objections againſt tbe 
Part of. it. Or, of; a Scholar, that 
he knows nothing of, Natural Philoſo- 
phy, becauſe there are ſome Phænome 


FY 
} 


10 that baffle the beſt Philoſophers 


LR 
- 
- 


Or, of a Seaman, that he knows no- 


thing of the Sea, becauſe in ſome Pla- 
ces he cannot fathom the Depth. of 
© *Tis true, we have no juſt and ade- 
quate Notion or Idea of the Eſſence 
of God; but we do and may clearly 


know many of his Attributes, at leaſt 


that ſuch Attributes do and mult. be- 
long to ſuch a Perfect Being. 


2. Tis one thing to know the Exi- 
ſtence , and another to know the Ef- 
een 

Muſt we conclude. we our ſelves 
have no Bodies, .. becauſe we do not 
exactly comprehend: the whole Oeco- 


nomy of an Animal? Or that we 


have no Sbuls, becauſe ve cannot 
diſcoyer the Naked Eſſence of a Spi- 
rit, nor how it is and can be vitally 
united to the Body? Or that we do 
not ſee and hear, taſte and ſmell; be- 
cauſe we cannot tell what it is in 


theſe External Objects that aſſects our 
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Bein g Gol: Afi d. 


80 in the Caſe before us, we have 
N Arguments to prove the 
a God, as may convince any 
Main har! is not an obſtinate Sceptick, 
and ſuch as muſt prevail with us, tho 
we knew much leſs of the Attributes 
of God than really we do. 4” 
This Truth, That there is a God, 
ſhines upon us from the Creatures like 
the Sun in tlie Firmament; but as if 
we gaze too much on that Glorious 
Luminary with our Bodily Eyes, we 


hall be fo far from ſeeing into its Na- 


tute, that our Eyes may be dazzled, 
and we may loſe our Sight by looking 
on it: 
80 here, tho! as the Apoſtle ſays, 
Rom. 1. The ererndl Power andGodhead 
of the Divine Nature, be clearly ſeen 
by the things that are made; yet we 
- muſt not pretend to look too wiſhly 
lory, eſt we become vain 
in our Imaginations, and our Minds 
be ſtruck blind with the Luſtre of it. 
God is not Inconceivable, tho he 
be Incomprehenſible: We may know 
that he 1 is, tho we ſhould not know 
what he is: We may know ſomething 
Jof him, tho' far from all that is to be 


Known : We may be aſſured of _ 
0 
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* 
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3 KS Attributes, i = 0 8fat 
Fo "xd Ooh yet io grouodur War 
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we reaſon and diſcour 9 7 ov 
Walke; and 4 n a h 99 * 


9 Objections againſt tbe 
of his, Attributes and Properties, tho' 


we 1 8 have any a0 e Notion 
8. Wemay know e 


per 
ſtand the Eſſence + any thing 0 
whole WOW. - a; 71 8 % 
We have a great any rts 
terial Objects daily be pe pg: 
and we are apt to N. we kn 
great dep of em 1 75 tis in 55 = 
TOE, and we ”"— 
upon Truſt, wit 6 Ho- 
rough N of 50 Ae 
d Meaſures of oi przndd g 


es, 
and el 


We car * and ſee, and 


we are. put to it, t give any to- 
lerable Account Fee 5 7 = of 
the true Reaſon how. 1115 why: we 
move { d emuch. es ang of of pur OBE. 
into 


ty we ae 1 e a 


unleſs we can do fo > 
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Being of God, Anſwer d 
The Atheiſt makes a 4 mighty Noiſe 


rits, Immaterial and Incor- 
. as unintelligible things. 
"Bar by he- pretend to : us exactly 
yin in the Ellence of Matter, his 
Srl conſiſts > 


call i Extenſion, a Proper- 


gs to empty Space as well as Body. 
other calls it reſiſting Bulk, or im- 
db Subſtance; but this ſeems 
l with reſpect to it ſelf: 
There may for ought we know, be a 
great many forts, of Beings, that may 
penetrate the bulk of Matter. 
The truth is, we. are deceived by 
* pearances that Matter makes to 
our, Fenſes, into a Fond. Opinion that 
Ve know -, a great deal of it, when 
perhaps we may khow as little of the 
Ji ence | of Ae fe as We. do of 
e 1 215% 
5 ah 11 Rea! ſon therefore the A- 
f ei 1 againſt the Being 
> becauſe we own him to be 
Bard | 
e Attribute, or rather Mode 
of, the, e ot, PW, AS, le of 
DUR Y.. 


[Es for Be cmthe any one knows, be- 
n 


* ln This 
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tive Infinity. 


ma) yet ſuppoſe more; or 


© Objeftions 2% 5 3 
This the Atheiſt g varrels with, and 


tells; US, The won ilfe ſigniftes no- | 
thing in that which is fo called; "that 
he that calls ; any. thing Infinite, does 


but attribute an unintelli gible Namie 


to a no leſs unintelligible Thing, 


But if we conſider what is truly 
meant by Infinite, when 'apply'd 8 


God, we ſhall fad 'Heither the Name 


nor Thing! is truly unintelligible. © | 
Now there's a Mee and Poſi- 

A Negative Infinity. ene, 

So we ſay Number is Infrite, be⸗ 


cCauſe Whatever Number we ſu 


we may by adding; mote nt lake 


it greater. So we may ſay Matter 
is Infinite, becauſe ſi dee e ex- 
tent we will of it, we may yet add to 


it, and ſuppoſe a prvter. S Time 


is Infinite, becauſe if we ſuppoſe any : 


definite Number of | Years ln ve 


we ſup- 
oſe Millions of Ages to cone os 


b- may yer ſuppoſe mort to ſuceeed%em, 


There is likewiſe; a Poſitive Inſini- 


ty and this we apply to God. 


By which we do not mean, that 
God is every thing that is or can be, 


for then every thing would be God, 


/ or 


ö 
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or at feilt a Part or property of hi 5 
which ſeems to be ſomething like 
»oſa's Notion of, God. 

For God (ik. may ſo f ſpeak) tho 
Infinite, is at it Were Imited and 
bounded by, the Perfection of his Na- 
ture. He that ſhould ay God were a 
Body, ou Koga from his Ex- 

cellency and ction. 

Nor when We call God Infinite, do 
we mean that every thing we attri- 
bute to God, is to be aſcribed to him 
in the higheſt degree that can be ſup- 
poſed; but in ſuch a degree, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the fryeſt and higheſt Per- 
fection. OD 

Thus ben we 5 V. God i is, „Jafidite 
in =, ; WE, mean only ſuch a de- 
gree of erey, as is conſiſtent with 
the eckig . God, - he is a] uſt 
ect dr Tor, as Tuft ice without 
the Mixture of Merey would be ſe- 
vere, gen e 0 wo without * U- 


@ +4 + &+ 


Gere can 45 6 every thing that is oF 


ble and fit to be done; every thing 

that does not imply a Contradiction 

to the Truth of Things, or to the Ex- 
G 
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| (Objeffions againſt tbe 
cellency and Rectitude of his Nature 


and Will. 


So that we ſee, the Attributes of 
God are as it were bounded and li- 
mited by one another; and the Ex- 
cellency . of the Divine Nature is 
chiefly ſeen, in the Glorious Harmoriy 
that may be obſerved. among them. 
Tis eaſy to fee from what I have 
laid down, what i is the true Notion of 


Infinite, when we apply if to God. 


*Tis neither more for leſs than ab- 
ſolute Perfection. When we ſay, God 
is Infinite in Power, we mean Perfect 
in Power; that 1 can do all Things 
that are poſſible and fit to be done: i 


And ſo of the reſt. 


So that tho (at firſt ſiglit) his 
Term of Infinite may ſeem a little 
dark and intricate; yet, if we attend 
to the true Senſe and Meaning of it, 
it will appear eaſy and obvious to the 
meaneſt Underſtanding. 

But becauſe this Term of Möaite 7 is 
moſt eſpecially (and perhaps moſt pro- 
perly ) applied to Two particular At- 
tributes of God, his Immenſity, and 
Eternity ; I ſhall here take Occaſion 
to ſay l of em. God's Infi- 

nite 


Being of God, Anſwer d. 
nite Preſence is his Immenſity, and 
his Infinite Duration is his Eternity. 
As to his Omnipreſence, tho we 
cannot pretend to underſtind: the Man- 
ner how he is preſent in all Places, 


yet not only Scripture ; radu Reaſon 
— fa,” u G Num 9d 
That Objection the Socinians make 
againſt . the Omhipreſence of God, 
from impure and naſty Places, is fri- 
volous; for it er God: to bart 
Senſe as Animals. 1 

The greateſt” Difficulty, an 
 ceive' God's Immenſity, without Di- 
ſibility into Parts; and how the Di- 
vine Eſſence can be Whole eyery 
wheres! 1% vine n 


I think it is not ſafe for us to define 


any thing as to the Modus of this Im- 


menſity of God; and freely to con- 
feſs, — upon tllis as well as other 
Accounts, the Nature of God 18 to 
us Incomprehenſible.. ut 


Ii It ſeems moſt rational to con- 


chile; That the moſt Perfect Being 
muſt be every: where; not included 
in, or limited by any Place, nor ex. 
cluded out of , br 
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84 Ozbjedctions againſt tbe 
z. It ſeems very clear, That ſuch 
an Extenſion as we find Bodies: have, 
that infers Diviſibility into Parts, is 
an Tmperfe&ion, and below. the Ex- 
cellent. and Perfect Nature of God. 
Aud therefore, if God be every where, 
he muſt be ſo in ſame more perfect 
Manner thaw. that of Corporeal Ex- 
tenſion: For the Eſſence of God, 
xmhate ver it be mut be Simple and 
Incivifible. loge # 1 101 * 20105 
3. The Difficulty. of: conceiving 
the Ommpreftnce of God without Di- 
„is no greater than that of 
<onceiving 4 Finite Spirit, that 'we 
ſuppoſe to be in this or that Place, 
and not in any other at ny tame 
8 time. [3 
For unlela e rluppole uch 2 Spirit 
to bein a Mathematical Point, the fame 
Obzection about Divifibility n Rill * 
aan CS 30 een 7 einen 
And therefbre. the Socinians ; Shw- 
own Finite Spirits, have not at all 
mended the Matter by ſuppoſing 
God to be only in Heaven as to his 
Eſſence, and every where ave; ar to 
his Power and Energy. 10 0 bol 
For beſides, that it ſeems abſurd to 
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ſeparate God 8 Power from his 3 


Being of God, Auſmer il. 
and no leſs abſurd to make him 2 Fi- 


nite and Limited Spirit; there will be 


the ſame Objedtion: againſt the Simpli-- 
city and Indiviſibility of his Eſſence 
upon their Suppoſition, as there is up- 
on our ſuppoſing him Omnipreſent. 
Unleſs ( as I think ſome of them 
are not very averſe to.) they ſu ppoſe 
God, as the n did, to 
be only a vaſt Great Body of Human 
Shape; and then indeed they effectu- 
ally deſtroy bath his Simplicity and 
Immenſity. 
Nay, it ſeems as Jndonortrable3 4 
how God's Power and Providence can 
be every where, when his Eſſence i is 


confin'd to a certain Place; as it is, 


how he can be every where whole 
and entire. 

For if he be only in Heaven, we 
muſt either ſuppoſe that he hath Crea- 
ted an Inſinite Number of Finite Spi- 
- rits, to whom he leaves the Govern- 
ment of this Lower World : This was 
(as we find in Heſſod) the Opinion ot 
ſome of the Ancient Heathen : 

Or elſe we muſt ſuppoſe, he acts 
upon this Lower World only by the 
Mediation of Matter , 2 Sun in 
the Firmament. And tho this Sup- 

Dm G3 poſition 
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16 


exerting it ſelf in Conſervation, as it 


22 againſt the © 


poſition may be Conceivable as to 
dens few Phenomena, yet we can no 


more conceive, that the whole Scheme 


and Extent of Providence can be ac- . 


counted for this way, than we can 
have any juſt Notion of the Manner 
of the Omnipreſence of God. 


But there is a greater Difficulty yet; 


| and that is, How God can be faid to 


Preſerve and Uphold all Things in 


their Being, if "he be not Omnipre- 
a 5D 


For tho we might ſuppoſe God to 


keep the World in Motion, by acting 


upon it at a diſtance by intermediate 
Matter; yet tis utterly unconceivable, 


how he can by the Influence of any 


intermediate Matter, conſerve Things 
in their Being, when he is not preſent 


with them. 


I confeſs, according to the Opinion 
of thoſe who think there is requiſite 
a Poſitive Influx of an Omnipotent 
Cauſe, to Annihilation as well as to 
Creation ; this would not be ſo great 
a Difficulty. 

But I rather incline to think, that 
without the continual Power of God 


did 


* 


Being of God, Anſwer d. 


did at firſt in Creation, all Things 
would fall to their firſt Nothing. 
And the Scripture ſeems to favour 
this Opinion, when it tells us, that 
God upholds all things by the word of 
his Power, Heb. 1. And the Apoſtle, 
Adds 17. ſays, In him we live, and move, 
and have our being. 
_  Tho' the Greet Particle e, accord- 
ing to Hebraiſms very common 1n the 
New Teſtament, hath a great Variety 
of Signification ; yet in this Place it 
ſeems to be very Emphatical , and to 
imply not only the general Conſer- 
ving Power of God, but his Intimate 
Preſence with all his Creatures. 
However, as I ſaid before, if we 
have this (as I think, Juſt) Notion of 
the Conſerving Power of God, tis ut- 
terly impoſſible to conceive it can be, 
without his Omnipreſence. The A- 
theiſt perhaps will be apt to ſtart the 
forementioned Objection, againſt the 
Exiſtence both of an Infinite and Fi- 
nite Spirit too; but (I think) with- 
out all Reaſon : For when ſuch an Ex- 
tenſion as implies Diviſibility is plain- 
ly an Imperfection, and the very 
Ground of thoſe Mutations and that 
Corruption that Material Beings are 
G 4 liable 


Objections againſt tbe 
labls toi; methinks tis highly Nen 
ble there are nobler Beings, whole E- 
ſences are Simple and Indiviſible. 
And if we allow any ſuch Finite Spi- 
rits, notwithſtanding this Objection 
from Extenſion and Diviſibility ; I ſee 
no Reaſon why we: may not ſuppoſe 
an Infinite and Omnipreſent One too. 

As to the Attribute of Eternity, the 
ert Queſtion is, How we muſt con- 

ceive of the Eternity of God 2 

The Common N given of 
Eternity is, that it is Iuterminabilis vi- 
te tota ſimul & perfecta poſſeſſo. 

The Schoolmen generally, and not 
a few of our modern Authors, inter- 
pret this Definition fo, as to aſſert that 
there is no ſuch thing as Succeſſion of 
paſt, preſent, and to come, in the E- 
ternity of. Ged ; but that it is zota fi. 
mul, all at once, an Eternal nunc ſtans, 
an Eternal Now. 
So that according to them, there 
muſt be an Eſſential Difference in the 
Duration of God, from that of the 


Creatures. 


Others think that this, if it be not 
an abſurd, yet it is at leaſt an unintel · 
ligible Notion, and neyer to be clear- 
ed up, ſo as to make it intelligible to, 

or 


i 

Being of God, Anſwer d. 
y-Uſe agal inſt the Sceptick or. 
Anek. That d ve may as well ſup⸗ 
poſe a Point commenſurate to a; Line, 
as ſuch a nunc ſtan, to a Perpetual Du- 
ration. That we may as eaſily ſup- 
pole the Immenſity of God to be a 
Point, as his Eternity an Inſtant. 
Theſe Men think it ſuffcient to 
aſſert, That God has as full and com- 
A a Knowledge of all Things 
A be aud to come, with one 
Veen of his Underſtanding ; and that. 

T ings to come are as much 
to his Knowledge, and his Powerful 
Guidance and Direction, as if they 
were all at once actually preſent to 
him. That as long as we ſecure the 
Immutability of God, and believe that 
905 neither gets nor loſes any thing 
by 2.Succeſlive Duration; that he is 
the ſame yeſterday, and to day, and for- 
ever ; their Notion of Duration, or 
Time, will ſerve as well to all the 
Purpoſes of God's Excellency and Per- 

ſection, as. that of the other. 

And indeed it ſeems, that Time (as 
related to any particular Being) is 
nothing but the Duration of it ; which 
ſeems to have no relation at all to 
che Reſt or Motion, to the Nn 


ey "oy 
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lity. ot Immutability of the Subject of 
that Duration. 

Only when we come to compare 

the Duration of one Thing with that 
of another, we are forced to meaſure 
- their common Duration by ſome Re- 
3 lar Motion; - by the certain, con- 
| 2 t, and regular Proceſs of Which, 

we may judge of that Duration. 

But if any judge this will not clear 
the Matter, and that there muſt be 
fuch an Eſſential Difference between 
the Duration of God and the Crea- 
tures, and that not to aſſert it would 
derogate any thing from the Excellen- 
cy and Perfection of God; I ſhall not 
diſpute the Point with them 

| f That God is Eternal, is plain; for 
Something muſt be Eternal, , or elle 
Nothing could be at all. If God be 
not Eternal, he can never be at all: 
For certainly, tho if we ſuppoſe ſuch 
an abſolutely Perfect Being as God 1 3h 
to be Eternal and Self-exiſtent , 
ma eaſily grant him to be the Ader 
Cauſe of other Things: Vet if 
He ſuppoſe him not to be Selff exi- 
ſtent, or ( which is all one) Eternal, 
we are ſure upon that Suppoſition, he 
can never be at all: It being utterly 


impol⸗ 
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impoſſible, that any thing that was not ; 
before ſhould come into Being with- - 
out a Cauſe; and we are ſure, no- 
thing in the World can poſſibly be the 
Cauſe of ſuch a Being as God is. 
Nay indeed, the Atheiſt himſelf 
cannot have the Confidence to object 
any thing againſt the Being of God, 
upon account of our aſeribing to him 
this Attribute of Eternity; when he 
muſt own, that ſomething muſt be E- 
ternal, and he himſelf attributes Eter- 
nity to dull and ſenſeleſs Matter, the 
moſt imperfect of all thoſe Things 
that deſerve to be called Beings. ... 
And therefore we find, the Atheiſts 
do not object againſt the Exiſtence of 
a God, becauſe we ſay he is Eternal; 
but that they may ſhew, there is no 
need of an Eternal Gad to ſolve the 
Phenomena of Nature; and that they 
may not be forced to acknowledge 
ſuch an Eternal Being as God is, they 
aſcribe this Eternity to other Things, 
which they ſubſtitute inſtead of a 
God. Ab IEF -- bog 
1. All forts of Atheiſts : agree in 
this, that they aſſert Matter to be E- 
ternal, Ingenerable, and Incorruptible. 


Some 


Objections againſt the | 


Some ſuppoſe the Atoms, or ſmall 


Particles of Matter, by infinite Moti- 


ons and Eflays, at length by Chance 
fell into this Regular Frame. This 
was the Hypotheſis of the Epicureans. 
Others, much to the ſame purpoſe ; 
That out of the Power of Matter 
were generated Forms 0 Qualities; ; 
as Anaximander. 

Others ; That not only Motion, 
but Life, Senſe, and Underſtanding, 
18 included in Matter, and Natural to 
it. Theſe. are called the Hloxoiſts, 

or thoſe that aſſert Life Reer to 
Mater as Matter. 

Others there are, that «ders. there 
is One Common Regular (tho' Senfſe- 
les and Unintelligent ) Plaſtick Na- 
ture; that forms Matter into this Re. 
gular Frame: And theſe were the Sto- 


ical Atheiſts. 


1 the World, as it was before. 


As to the Eternity of. Matter, I 
have theſe Two Things to aſſert Hint 
the Atheiſts. | 
r. That it ſeems very Rational to 
conclude, That Matter did not Exiſt 
from Eternity. 2. That if it did, it 
will be ſtill as difficult to give any to- 
lerable Account of the Regular Frame 


I. T hat 


6 


| Being: of God, Anſwer. 
x. That it is much more probable, 


7 Matter did not Exiſt from Eterni- 


ty but was Created by God. And 
that if we conſider, I 

. That it is etrecuble to Reaſon 
to conclude, That there is but One 


Independent, Self-exiſtent, Eternal e. 


ing. The very Notion of 
dent and abſolutely Perfect, which is 


very near allied to Self- exiſtent or E- 
ternal, ſeems to inn N tory it 


ſelf. 

One The very Su vpoſal of Indepen- 
deney, Abſolute Perfection, 
tence, ſeems to imply, That all other 
Beings muſt ( as to their Exiſtence) 
depend upon that One Indi 


abſolutely Perfect, Self. exiſtent, or E- 


ternal Being; and conſequently, that 
Matter, as to its Exiſtence, cannot be 
Self dependent 3 but. muſt originally 


come from that One Independent, 
Self. exiſtent, Eternal . 5 that we 


call Gd. 


3. It is reaſonable to think, the | 


lower and meaner any thing is in the 
Rank of Being, the more likely it is 


to: be — upon ſome more _ 
ane ade | 


Now 


— * 
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Now mere dull and ſtupid Matter, 


Jiveſted of all noble Forms and regu- 


lar Frame, the rudis indigeſtaque Moles 


. of Matter, is the meaneſt of any thing 


we know in the Rank of Being, and 


therefore moſt likely as. to its Exiſt- 
ence, to depend upon ſome ſuch No- 


ble and abſolutely Perfect Being as we 


{uppoſe'G God to be. 


4. Being it is moſt rational to bes 


| ven there is but One Eternal, Self. 


exiſtent, Independent Being, tis much 


eaſier to ſuppoſe that God created 


Matter, than to make a kind of God 


Almighty; as all Atheiſts do, of ſuch 


a dull and ſtupid thing as Matter is; 


and to ſuppoſe it ſome way or other 
( no-body knows how ) not only to 


be That out of which, but by WI ich 
all things were made. 


Indeed Spinoſa makes it olainly ap- 
pear, that ner? is his God. He tells 
ws that Exiſtence is included in the 

Nature and Notion of Subſtance ; 
d that the Exiſtence of it is an Eter- | 


p- Truth; that there is but one Sub- 


ſtance: That Subſtance. is infinite : 

That there-neither is nor can be any 
Subſtance but God ; for no Subſtance 
can be produced, nor can one Subſtance 


4." 
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produce another. That the eſſential | 
Properties of Subſtance, are Extenſion 


and Cogitation. And becauſe he muſt 
aſſert but One God, hemakes Subſtance 
indiviſible, (thar is lere is no Vacuum) 


and that it is not compounded of Parts; 


and that all the ſuppoſed Parts are on- 


ly modally eie guiſhed. 


So that "ir S p ain n Ola Stratos ; Ghoſt, 
tho he hath | been dead ſo long ago, 
begins to walk again. This is Put the 
If Fylozoick Hypotheſis, ( with ſome 


_ abſurd Additions, ). That Life; Senſe; 
and Underſtanding is eſſential to Mat- 


ter ; ſet out with agreat Pomp of pre- 
carious Definitions, and pretended De- 


monſtrations , in the Mathematical 
Way. 


For when be tells us there i is. but 
One Subſtance ; and that there is no 


Subſtance but God ; and that the ef- 


ſentlal Attributes of this Subſtance are 
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Cogitation and Extenſſon; ; by this 2 


Subſtance he muft mean (and *tis 
plain from his Book he does ſo ) Cor- 


pores. Bt Subſtance or Matter to be his 
God. 


I now come to the Second Thing, 
and that is, If we ſhould „ Mat- 
ter 


| < 


A. 


| * bien an the | 
vt 'be Fertil, yet that wilt not at 


der to 

boy Ci the necetſity of believing 

Goc It being 1 impoſſible 19 

de an "tolerable Acceunt of the 

oe, 77700 N 15 : Wh, K 

cho Matter were Wit ut 
he Spend of ce 

It cannot be enied, put f "oft of 

ve 5 0 'Philolo 7055 that ae 18 We 


vaintance wth. held the Et 
ble bow s Matter ; much as. Plato, "I 
"and others. 7 
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And here it may 1580 worth our ate 
to conſider, what Account the Atheiſt 


gives of this regular Frame of Tag 


Mae ſuppoling. a God. 


And 


— | as i... 


Denso is and 


the moſt abſurde 


Being of God, Anſwer d. 
And the firſt Suppoſition is that of 
Epicurus „ That all 
Things came not from any Mind and 
Underſtanding, but from Senſeleſs 
Nature and Chances That after the 
various infinite Motions of the Atoms 
and Particles of Matter, wherein all 


Tricks were tried, andrall manner of 


Forms experimented'; they came at 
laſt to Settle i in this Orderly and Re- 
gular Frame of Things, we ſee beter 
our Eyes. po 0 wo 2A. 6 
But as to Hypotheſis , we 
conſider, That it Im 1 
in the World, 
to attribute that to ern in 
Poorſtepe ef 


Which there appeum plain 
the Higheſt Wiſdomm a e od 9400 
"Tally fomewhere:tells/us; That tlie 
Order and Conſtancy. f die Heaven. 
ly Motions; can neither be aſoribed 
to Nature, not Fortune; but i fall 
of the higheſt Reafowand Wiſdom » 
And in anather place; What can 
poſſibly be clearer i :- ſays hegolthan 
when we lobe ap! vo: Heaven, that 


there muſt be ſoine: Deity, of a moſt 


excellent Mind and Wiſdom, by whom 
9 are governs A een ö 


H * That 


— 
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of inthe World. 5 
We hat . — paſſage 


mal, and yet not ſee they were made 


Objeclion⸗ againſt the” 
That all the Parts of the World are 
if framed ,. as they could neither be 
fairer to che ger 0 better for 
An, Hin 

511 And thatefore: ce. concludes ;- He 
* deſerves the Name of a Man, 


that aſeribes em to Chance, and does 


not ſeerin em the Prints ee 


re 


A bas vie iO ul. rn; 


1026 Tis nie chat fuck 


a Regular Frame, where there is fuch 


vaſt and infinite; Variety: of Noble 
"*Creatures:}: ſhauld ever a by the 


mere Caſual of the Parts-of 
Matter It might, as far as we can 


ſee, nſtve for eimlleſs Ages, before it 
could hit on anyrotie ſuch Species of 
Animals, as wel find i valt. a Valter 


even of 
Mr. Holt himſeif ( 'tis a lade Won- 
der hom it came to drop from him,) 
to this purpoſe: 2 — ſays he that 
can look upon all the Parts of an Ani- 


and 1 * to their ſeveral Offices hy 
8 Projeiagine mente-effe 
cenſeudi ſunt, they muſt; be thought 


not to be Men — 2 Hobbs de 
Hom. 0 I. {1 | And 


Being of God, Axſwer d. 


And 25 be out of the Power of 
Caſual Nature ever to light upon any 
ſuch Regular Syſtem as that of any 
one Animal , how much more upon fo 


infinite a Variety of Regular Syſtems 


of Matter, as are to be found in the 
Heavenly and Earthly Bodies we daily 
ſe, and others perhaps in other Orbs 
that we know nothing of. 

If we ſee any excellent and regular 
Piece of Art, (as for inſtance, 5 fair 
Structure, or a fine Picture; 19. Pe re- 
ſently think of, and admire the Skill of 


the Artificer, tho' we do not know 


who he is, or did not fee him work. 
How much more Reaſon is there 


. * 
F® « =? 
\ 


we ſhould believe the fame of the 


Works of Nature, that are ſo i incom- 
parably more acurate and artificial , 

that all the Art that ever was ſhewn 
in the. World (put it all together) 


comes not near that of the Structure 


of tlie meaneſt Animal; Why, T ſay, 


ſhould we not think there i is a Divine 


Artificer , or an infinitely Wiſe'G 
tho' we do not ſee him Tot 7 Fry 15 

Tully ſays, If the Caſual Concourſe 
of Atoms can make a World, why 
can it not make a Porch, a Temple, 


* "OO 
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an Houſe, or a City, which are ſo 
much eaſier than that? 

If any (ſome Hundred Years hence) 

* ſhould aſſert of this Noble ind State- 


ly Fabrick where we now are, That 


the Stones, Brick, Lime, Mortar, and 


Timber, met together by mere Chance, 


and rang d themſelves without the 
help of any Hands or Engines, with- 


out the Art or Contrivance of any 
Architect, into this Stately Regular 


Frame in which now they are; he 


would only deſerve to be laugh'd at 
for his Folly. . 


Yet this is a Thouſand times eaſter 
than the Epicurean Suppoſition, of the 
World's being made by Chance. 
If all the Men upon the Vaſt Con- 
tinent of Europe, Alia, and Africa, 
were ſtruck blind on a ſudden, and re- 
quired to meet together in the Plains 
of Meſopotamia ; how many Ages (if 
they could be ſuppoſed to live ſo long) 
might they wander up and down be- 
fore it were done ? Yet this is infinite- 
Iy eaſter than what the Democritick A- 
theiſt would have us think is a poſſible 
and plauſible Account of the Begin- 
ning of the World without a God ; 
(2. e.) That blind and ſenſeleſs Mat- 

6 "mm 


Being of God, Anſver d. 
ter, ſhould (tho! it were by never ſo 


many Millions of Caſual Motions) e- 
ver meet and fix in ſo many Regular 


Syſtems, as we ee in this Noble Fa- 


brick of the World. 


So that we may well conclude the 
Hypotheſis of the Epicurean Atheiſt | is 


utterly impoſſible. 

3. How comes it to paſs, that in 10 
many Thouſands of Vears, as far as 
Hiſtory informs us, no new Species 


101 F 


of Being, ſuppoſe of Animals, have 


been produced : J 
| Chance is ſo irregular a thing, that 


we may as well ſuppoſe it to produce 

Hundreds and Thouſands more Spe- 

+ Ces of Beings out of Matter, as thoſe - 
it is ſuppoſed to have produced al- 


ready. 


And therefore we may well con- 


clude, that ſince no new Species have 
been, as far as'we can tell, produced 


for ſo many Thouſand Years, thoſe 
that are already, depend upon the 
Will and Wiſdom of fome ſuch Intel- 


| ligent and Powerful Being as we ſup- 
poſe God to be; and not upon the 


mere caſual Motions of bhnd and 


ſenſeleſs Matter. 
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4. Nor is there any account to be 
given, why and how the World ſhould 
ſo long continue in ſuch a regular 
Frame as now it is, and we are ſure 


for ſome Thouſands 'of Years it has 


been, without 'any conſiderable Alte- 
ration. 8 3 79 . SIT 
If Chance had made the World, in 
all probability Chance would long ere 
now have marr'd it too. . 
Nor is there any Reaſon to think, 
if the World by ſome unimaginable 
Chance had ſometime hit into this re- 


gular Frame, that it ſnould have con- 


tinued ſo, tho it were but the ſpace 
of one Day, much leſs for ſo many 
Thouſand Years ; and that it does ſo, 
upon the Epicurean Suppoſition, is 
the greateſt Chance in the World, 
next to the making of it by Chance. 

For ſince by the very Suppoſition, 
Matter is indifferent to all Motions, 
and its Motions are merely caſual, 
the Motions of the Atoms and Parti- 
cles of any quantity of Matter, that 
by Chance has hit into a regular Sy- 
ſtem, muſt be {till caſual ; and there 
will be a much greater Tendency in 
the Motions of that particular Syſtem 
to 2 Diſſolution of the Syſtem, than 


_ 


| there 
= N | thre, 
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| Being of God, fer 
there was or could be in the general 


caſual Motions of Matter to the ma, 
king of it. 


tain Gravitation in Matter, that they 
ſuppoſe is the Principle of its Moti- 
ons: But this is in a ſort to ſuppoſe 
the World made before it was made: 
Nor cpuld there be any Gravitation 
of Matter, or Tendency in it to a 


Center, when probably there were no 


Centers; nor could the World be made 
by Chance, without a great many 
other ſorts of Motion, beſides that of 
Gravitation, or a dire& Tendency of 
Motion towards ſome Center. 

If the Atheiſt ſhall ſay, The pre- 
ſent Frame of the World is moſt eaſy 
and natural, and therefore continues 
as itis; how will he prove it, or what 
Reaſon can he give why it is ſo > 
I may with much more Reaſon ſay, 
That on his Suppoſition there is no 
- ſuch thing as Nature : For Nature, in 
the lowelt Senſe and Signification of 
it, muſt, denote a fixt and regular 
State, and proceſs of Motions, of Ge- 
nerations and Cofſuptions ; but upon 
the Epicurean Suppoſition there can bg 
wo ſuch thing. = 


. 
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rather make it ſelt. 


If we mean indeed by Nature, a 
diſtinct Powerful Intelligent Principle, 
that by its Power and Energy preſerves 


and continues the preſent Frame of 
the World; this is what we would 
have the Atheiſt believe; i. e. a God. 

But then we ſay, that if the World 


Cannot be continued in this beautiful 


and regular Frame, without ſuch an 


Intelligent Principle as they may call 


Nature, and we call God; much leſs 
could it be made without it. But if 


we could ſuppoſe, that by the infinite 


variety of the caſual Motions of the 
Parts of Matter, there could in ſome 
lucky Moment happen ſuch'a regular 


Frame as that of this World; yet it 


could ſcarce continue a Moment, 
without ſuch an Alteration as would 


be deſtructive of the Beauty and Har- 


mony of it. 5 J 

And therefore we cannot but think 
Des Cartes much too bold, when only 
ſuppoſing that God had impreſſed up- 
on Matter at firſt ſuch a quantity of 
Motion, he takes God along with him 
no further, but pretends to tell us 
how the World . be made, or 
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And tho we cannot accuſe him of 
Atheiſm, yet we think his Hypotheſis 
has too great a Tendency to it, and 
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borders too much on this Epicurean 


Account of the making of the World. 


Nor would I have any think the | 


Time is ill ſpent in.expoſing this Hy- 
potheſis: For tho our Modern Atheiſts 
do not ſo much inſiſt on the Epicurean 
Scheme directly and explicitly, yet it 
is eaſy to ſhew that all the other Athe- 
iſtical ypotbeſes that ſhut God out of 
the World, muſt be derived from and 
grounded upon this. 
And yet the Democritick Atheiſts are 


fo ſenſible how weak and inſufficient . 


this Account is of ſuch a Glorious and 
Regular Syſtem as that of this World, 

= they tell us for their Excuſe, there 
are infinite Worlds beſides this; tho 
(it may be) not one of them ſo ex- 


actly uniform and regular as this is. 


This is gratis dictum; tis enough for 
us, that we know ſuch a World as this 


| we live in could never be made by 


mere Chance, without ſome Wiſe and 
Powerful Being guiding and directing 
= Motions of Mater, | 
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he next Acheiſtical ** 9 1 
that which derives all 5 fo as 
Dead and Senſeleſs Matter, by fy ral 
Forms and Qualities. 

This is very much of the ſame Na- 
ture, and liable to the ſame Excepti- 
ons with that of the Democritick or E. 
picurean Atheiſts. 

For if theſe ſuppoſed Forms and 
Qualities be really any thing diſtinct 
from Matter , they muſt either pro- 
ceed from ſome diſtin, intelligent, 


generating Principle: And if the A- 


theift ſuppoſe this, he muſt ſuppoſe a 
God : 

Or they muſt be made 
tive Energy , that is to be 
innate in Matter. And this 1 
tion falls in exactly with the Zylozoick 
Hpotbeſis, that makes Life it ſelf Na- 
tural to Matter; and is to be fpoke to 
when we come to that Hypotheſis. Or 
- elſe theſe Forms and Qualities muſt be 
. duced out of the Power of Matter; 
and this muſt ſtill be ( if we ſuppoſe. 
no God) by the mere Caſual Motions 
of the Parts of Matter: And then. 


they muſt be ſuppoſed to be only ſo 


many Appearances to our Senſes, ari- 


ſing 


by ſome Na- 


JJͤͤ „ 
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This Suppoſition 
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ſng from the infinite Variety in the 
Figure, Site, and Motion of the Parts 
of Matter. And this falls in with the 


more of the Abſurdity of this Hypo- 
thefts. 2 x 


| Epicurean Hypotheſis : So that there is 
no Occaſion I ſhould ſay any thing 


The Third Suppoſition is, That all 


Matter is endued with a Natural Pla- 
ſtick Life, neceſlary, ingenerable, and 


incor rupti 84 61-42 
has indeed a cloſe 
Connection with Atheiſm: For if 
Matter have ſuch a ſelf. active Power, 
as to improve it ſelf into Life, Senſe, 


Conſcious Underſtanding, and Self- 


enjoyment; there needs no God. 

I his is indeed a very wild Aſſertion, 
and therefore tho' very anciently af- 
firmed by Strato, yet never gain d any 
Reputation, till lately reviv'd by ſome 
modern Atheiſts. 


This is indeed to ſuppoſe Matter 


perfectly wiſe, when it has no Know- 
ledge at all, as far as we can diſcern 
by Experience and Obſervation. To 


ſuppoſe Matter, and every Particle of 
it, to underſtand all its own Congrut- 


ties and Capacities ; which we muſt 
_—_ {up- 


108 + Objeftions againſt th 
ſuppoſe, if we ſuppoſe it to form it 
ſelf into Plants or Animals , is indeed 
to ſuppoſe it to haye a greater and 
more perfect Knowledge before its ? 
Formation into the ſeveral Species of : 
Being; than it has after, and to-know 
that which the moſt Rational Beings 
know little or nothing of. : 
Nay indeed, if all Matter as Mat- 
ter is endued with Senſe and Under- 
ſtanding; what Account can be given | 
why the whole Maſs of Matter ſhould: 
not become Animals, and we ſhould 
have nothing but Senſitive or Ratio- 
nal Beings in the World: _ 
_ Nay, we might drive this a little 
further, and fay as ſome have done, 
hat the World it ſelf. may be a great 
Animal, or (as Spinoſa ſeems to ſup- 
poſe) a God. 
But fince all theſe Suppoſitions are 
ſo abſurd in themſelves, and fo plainly 
contrary to Experience ; we may well 
conclude , That Life, but eſpecially 
Senſe and Underſtanding , are diſtinct 
pp Matter, and above the Power 
gf it. | 
But of this I ſhall ſay more in ano- 
ther Place, OE ; 
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is that of ſome of the Srozcks ; That 
there is One Common, Regular, and 


| Methodical, (but Unintelligent ) Pla- 
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ſtick Nature, that is the Cauſe of this 


Regular Frame of Things. 


Tf they mean by Plaſtick Nature; 
the Courſe of Nature, they. muſt re- 


turn to ſome One of the foregoing 


Suppoſitions ; That all Things were 
generated, either by mere Chance, and 
the fortuitous Motions of Matter, or 
by. ſome Native Life and Energy, in 


Matter; and ſo they aſſert nothing 


diſtinct from the reſt of the Atheiſts. 
If they mean by Plaſtick Nature, 
ſome Active Principle diſtin& from 


Matter; I think, they in effect give 
up the Cauſe of Atheiſm. For, 

I. It is as impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that any ſuch Unintelligent Plaſtick 


Nature ſhould be ſo conſtant and re- 
gular in its Operations, as we ſee it 


muſt be by the Frame of the World; 
without depending on, and being 


guided by ſome Superior Intelligent 


Nature; as it is to ſuppoſe the World 
made by Chance, or to proceed from 
any Native Life and Energy of Mat- 


ter. x 
2. If 
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, 2. If we can ſuppoſe One Vegeta: 
tive, Unintelligent , oa Nature , 
diſtinct from Matter ; why may we 


not ſappoſe ſuch a Rational, Intelli 
gent, Powerful Being as God is > And 
to be ſure, tis much eaſier to believe 
ſuch a Being to be the Cauſe of fuch 


a Regular Frame as that of this World, 


than ſuch a Blind and Senſeleſs Na- 


ture as the Stoical Atheiſts ſuppoſe to 
be the Cauſe of it. 

And thus I have ſaid ſomething ve- 
ry briefly of the ſeveral Accounts the 
Atheiſt gives of the -Exiſtence of this 
World without a God: And upon the 
whole it will appear, there is no Rea- 
ſon at all to believe ( from what Ac- 
count the Atheiſt gives of the Exi- 
ence of the World) that there is no 
God; and that we may well conclude, 
that there is a God, that is the Crea- 
tor, and Maker of the World. 2 

And T ſhould now come to ſpeak of 
thoſe Objections, that are made by the 
Atheiſt againſt what we attribute to 


God, as we ſuppoſe him to be the Ma- 
ker of. the World. 


But before I do this, I might ſpeak 


aà word or two, whether the World. it 
elf, not only as to the Matter, but 


as 


Bang of God, Arfoer 
1 it too, may not be 


ſuppoſed to be Eternal. 


Now as to this Eternity of the 
World, there may be two: Suppoſiti- 


an 


ons; the one ſuppoſes a God, and the 


other not. 


1. Some chat have aſſerted the E- 


ternity of the World, ſeem to have 


Pn pg it to be fo, by way of Ema- 
nation from the Divine Aare 
Light is from the Sun. 


bees have: boom tha Oni. 


nion of Ariſtotie; who tho he aſſerts 


the Eternity of the World, yet ſo 


lainly in other places owns a God as 
5 Cauſe of it, that one cannot but 


think he was of the Opinion, That 
the World it ſelf was Eternal, by way 


of: Emanation from -God. 


25 making God a neceſſary Agent, and 


diſcarding all Liberty and Freedom in 


the Will of God, as to the Creation 
wfi:the World. But however, they 


e andes an abfund-Owidion: 


that hold this, Cangot rk properly be 


called. Atheiſts; 1 LI 

Some have prornded likewise That 
the World — be in the Ft ir 
now is, rom Eterniey: - nl His: 
Mr de Jivaid £ 11915 
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But this ſeems abſurd; it being hard 
to conceive an Eternal Succeſſion of 


any ſort of Motions, (for inſtance, 


thoſe of the Heavens, ) or of Gene- 


33 


rations and Corruptions, ſuch as thoſe 
of Animals on Earth: Our Thoughts 
will naturally lead us to ſome begin- 

of em. ** 

is true, we can eaſily FS a No- 
tion of the Eternal Exiſtence of ſuch 
an immutable Being as God is; that 
is, that there never was a Time when 
he was not: But it muſt be confeſs d, 
that it is very hard to apply this to 
We Succeſſion of Motions and Gene- 
rations and therefore it appears at 
firſt fight abſurd to ſuppoſe the World, 
in the ſtate it now is, was Eternal. 

I confeſs I cannot inſiſt upon. this 

as alone an infallible Demonſtration of 
the Being of a God, and the Creation 


of the World: But I muſt ſay it is 


much eaſier to apprehend the Eternity 
of ſuch a Perfect and Immutable Being 

is, than to apply that Notion 
x : World collectively conſider, 
or tomkmBcings that are a part of it; 


the very Frame and Conltitution of 


which ſuppoſe many Motions and Mu- 
tations, which in their own Nature 


imply 


ly a Be > au lech or bthiet 
FEES and Mytations.” * 2 
| efote T cannot but think 
ck we thould fer aſide Re elarion 
it is much more ratio tonal to conchü 
the, World had a Beginning, and thay 
it ſome tinte or. 0 er, Was "made 
ſuch an 55 Teen, af Ni 
g a8 we of God to te ; DIET 
15 here "he Atheiſt SR a al an G8 
efio 5 the Poſſſbility oY 5 
e 10 ing Hi. at th af 15 
I. > 
Our on ching can be,m 
As to which Ma) Tn, 15 wh 


confider; what is the: of "it 

tis this; ; * at no ee ihe 
gin to be, lat was not” | fore, . 
cut forte: material” Cauſe,” or 5 
ſome e atter out of wWhiel 


wot, 
it mu in this true 
Senſe o i made Ao 0 1 Wer may Ju 10 


Wi ve it "ISA kalle Pro ofition. 

ny ; of the 7 ient MY 
tha? did not think 'ſo. Tig plai in, 
Many. at Fat of the Plan . 577 
lieve uma ſe Souls, as tha * vere 
Eſſences beittink from the Body; ſo, 
that they were created by God" out of 
nothing ; that is, they were made 


I with- 


\ Objefions W the 


without any-p reexiſtent Matter out of 
Win they 75 made. 
. And. therefore they muſt needs un- 


nibilo vi bil It, N 0 can come 
i Noting” only of thoſe Produ- 


ordinary Courſe of none of 
which are made Wü or Bo .bre- 
ROY Matter. 

1 think. there is. great 961 of 
Reaſon we ſhould, diſtinguifly between 
Deny is, done by the ondary. Courſe 
and 78 of Petre, as now eſta- 
bhſhed ; and What od be, or is not 

zpoflible to he done, by an. Abſolute, 
Ge Infinite Power. It is not 
very: reaſonable. for us to pretend to de- 
' termine what Can or cannot be done 
by. the moſt" Perfect Power. © 

3- And this "will 7. 515 the more 
realonable, 15 we conſider we can ne- 
ver prove, That to ſuppoſe Something 
tc be produced from Nothing ( that 
18, Tone, real Effence fo 6 to be, 
that as not before, without any pre- 
exiſteht- Matter, by the Power and 


ContradiQtion. oy 


$35 IIIIFP $5 - 
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we E & JV? 


0 that Maxim in Philoſophy, 5 


Tons that are . 0 gh ing to the 


Energy of fome Cauſe, ). PO, a 


/ 


* - 9 * 
pe ba 2 a 
- 


Boing of God, ea 
- - fTis true, it implies a Contradicti- 
on, that a Thing ſhould be and not 
be, at the ſame time; but not at all, 


that a Thing that was not before 


ſhould” begin to be; if there be (as 
Cauſe of ſufficient Power to produce 
it; tho there be nothing out of which 

at is made, / THIOL $03 25 - 4.0047 
cogent”, if we conſider there are a 
great many Operations in Nature, 
that as they have been all aleng 
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chought by dhe beſt Phitoſophers!ts b 


above the Power of Material Beings, 
ſo may be ſufficient to convince à Ra. 
tional Man, that there are Subſtanees 
diſtinct from Matter, and that were 
not made out of it, but probably by 
the immediate Power and Energy of 
ſome infinitely powerful Being, ſuch 
as ve believe Gbdits bei 
And if we are convinced that there 
are ſuch Immaterial Beings, diſtinct 
from Matter, created out of Nothi 


by ſome infinitely Powerful Spirit; 


we may much more eaſily ſuppoſe, 
Matter it ſelf, (that is a muell leſs 
noble and excellent Being, than thoſe 
other by their Operations appear to 
9 | bs be; ). 


W? 


ns 


> Gain S the 
| bed: was at ſuſd made out of No- 
thing by thePower: of: God. 0 
1: Bytof theſe al ſpeak in another 5 
Place. ton e 1889 aid T £ 3s: 
Wehre apt lindesd,cin-ogs Diſputes 
both 3 Diviiny, to 
ps rt thing that we do not un- 
the Mediaotycito:a;Cantradi- 
tion ; as A Atheiſt will (519: doubt) 
do all Crextitid,outrat: Nothing, rom 
this reef Henle in Philotophy, 
that169\nihilo:mabid:$it;) Nothing: can 
COmMe qut of NiÞthing, Vaill 28 3667 
+] Hhis:demoifier eur want of can 
Ser rig. Phat / Cuntradictionk are; an- 
Frlear in tho&:Brapoſitivns, --whaſe 
. being tray Ae e tlie 
Afertion: does d the wery Sup 
Nen. As afl w hould 189.9: The 
hole:is 5 r * 
we; mean it inlthe:ſanſe re | 4 
1y implies, the Wliole not to be the 
WH s: apd:the;-Part: not ta be a 
ELL . nnd lein dou 915 
But there are Can may be) Ten 
2 2 Things, poflible or impoſſi- 
ple, dat we do not know enough of 
em te ſay, whether they be ſo or not; 
yt eannot 7 by ſhewing | 
that OY imply — ad : 
280 c 1 O 


Being of Cod, Anſwer d. 
Of this kind, f I ſuppoſe: the!/Thing 

in queſtion to be. For tho it be'4 
juſtly received Truth, That according 
to the Natural and Ordinary 
of Generations and Curruptions; No- 
thing is made out of Nothing cf 
without Pre- exiſtent Matten; yet 


Gourſd 
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there is no Reaſon at all we thoult- 
carry this ſo far, as to-deny'Creatidm. 


out of Nothing, to an Infinite or 
moſt Perfect Power. 

Nay indeed, the Ahe cgilley 
of more abſurd r than 
this. * 

The Epicurean Atheilt |; nN 
the World was made: by the Caſual 
Motions of Matter, i6 he: do not ſup- 
poſe ſuch a Principle as God is, he 
muſt ſuppoſe that Motion originally 
came from Nothing; er tliat either 
all che whole Maſs-of Matter, or at 


leaſſ me; Parts of id, contains in it 


1 ſelß moving Principle which yet he 
denies to God, the moſt Perfect Being. 
Thoſe Atheiſts: chat ſuppoſe Forms 
amt Qualities, iitvaſt-either fall im with 
the Eyicareans ; and confols: they are 
only Modiftcariohs of Mutter; or 
they muſt ſuppoſe em generated out 


3 


—- 
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| 0j ns "againſt the + 


of Divehing, andi corru "on again into 
Nothing. | 


Thoſe that fu pos Li. Sonſe, dad | 
Underſt to reſult from Matter, 
do (in effect) ſuppoſe it to ariſe from 
Nothing; the nobleſt and higheſt 
Thing in the World, to come from 
the baſeſt and meaneſt: When we ſee 
plainly by Experience, that the nobleſt 
and moſt Arve Kinds of Matter have | 
no ſuch things. 

Thoſe that aſſert a bli nd, ea, 
plaſtick Nature, in effect aſſert, That 
the Higheſt pr Nobleſt Effects of 


Wiſdom reſult from Nothing; at leaſt 


from a Cauſe utterly inſufficient for 
the Production of em; that is, from 
a mere dull, lumpiſh, ſenſcleſs * 


Wanne N Abl Stor 


And all this muſt be ſu ok rake 
doi without any — — at leaſt 4- 


 ny::antelligent ,Cauſe at alls Which 


one would think ſhould be a wilder 


Suppoſition; than to ſuppaſe that 


Something may cbm pda Nothing, 
by the Bower and Efficacy of an In- 
finite or moſt perfectly Powerful Being, 
wen as we believe Gd to be- Vine 


r A) | „ 
. : 2310 retro 10 00 1 N ei 
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Being of God, Anſwer'd. 


Well, (in ſhort tis: certain, No- 
thi ng can come from Nothing, with- 
out ſome Powerful Efficient Cauſe: 


But that there is no Cauſe ſo Perfect 


in Power, as to be able to produce 
Something out of Nothing, or out of 
no Pre-exiſtent Matter, may be aſſert- 


ed, but can never be Clearly proved 


by 'the Atheiſt. : 

And here it may not be amiſs, to 
ſay ſomething of that which thoſe 
that believe a God aſcribe to 1 

That he is the Original of Motion; 
to which, I think, we may ers”? 
That an Infinite Series of Depen- 
dent Motions is Wee: and that 
it is a falſe Aſſertion of Spimoſa and o- 
thers, That whatever Body is moved, 


muſt be moved by another , and that 


by another, and ſo on without end. 


For no Number of Motions can be 


actually infinite; we mult at laſt come 
to a Beginning of Motion. 

And therefore y whereever the Mo- 
tion or whenceſoever it origi- 
nally càãme; whether we ſuppoſe it 
from a Body, or ſome other more No- 
ble Being, that Being muſt have in it 
ſelf a ſe moving Principle. n 


Now 


I 4 


419 


920 


cle cn ile 


0 Ne re, it 125 mm mord reaſo- 

able to alc inal and Be- 
| Fer of e 9 — dach . 5 

a WY uppoſe | 
to ſuch Kg IA Thing as 
4 Matzee, 21 * 

5 And 0 22 bei true, (as 

the, A baldly 22 0 That * 


Spirit pu 25 upon Matter; 


| according to. . trueft 1dea we hae 


£86: of Matter) tis impoſlible that 


MF ape Sf: Matter can be the Firſt | 


and Original ley, 0 or be 


in any Mo- 
tion, withou 25 moved by 


Being or B55 that has in it a 


moving Principle; wh: b to all 
appearance Matter, cannot hw. 
But here ſome object, th ene 
3s Nagural to Matter, 270g, 99 Toit 
Here we mul. enquite, at thoſs 
that aſſert this meag, whgn they ſay, 


Motion is Natural to Matter: 
Do they mean that Motion 45 N 
ane 6, Al b e 
1 oaltantly, in 
M. RON, and ſo "ar wag 8 
any in rts O 12. 
3 gould be — Sw 


ctions in Naturę, gor any fixed State 
my Material Things. * 


Do 


Bring of. God, Ann's 


Do they mean, that Motion is Na- 
tural to ſome Parts of Matter; as for 
* inſtance, to the finer and more fubtite 
Parts of it, ſuch as Carteſiug's $ Materia | 
primi Element i: 

This may eaſily be granted, when 
there is really ſuch a ſubtile Matter : : 
But it may juſtly be queſtion d. 
. Whether ſuch ſubtile Particles 
be ori nally i in Matter? Or whether 
they did not rather come from that 
Motion that was ,impreſs'd upon, and 
conſerved and carried on in the vaſt 
Bulk of Matter, by the firſt Vogal 5 
of * that is, God ? 
| ether it be a ny thing to the 
Atheiſts purpoſe to art this, when 
tis ſo plain to Reaſon, that this ſub- 
tile fiery Matter, ſuppoſed to pervade 
all the gr oſler Bulk o Matter, cannot do 
any. by without Fs 4 Toflu- 
ence of ſome High 


Sheds 


he” Carteſius 185 to be in perpe- 
tual Cer „ and therefore, if Mo- 
tion be Natural to any Matter, tis to 
this ;) could never it ſelf have been 
generated by the mutual Attrition of 
che groſſer Parts of Matter, ok 

A - - 


— 


122 * Objeffions againſt on 
the ſpecial Influence of ſome Superior 
Being, carrying on thofe Motions. . 


But (it may be) thoſe Men that 
aſſert Motion to be Natural to Mat- 
ter, will ſay, they mean not actual 


Motion, but a Conatus, or Tendency 
to Motion in Matter. . "s 


If they mean by this Tendency to 


Motion, only a Natural Fitneſs or Ap- 


titude for Motion ; this is eaſily grant- 
ed: But then this is nothing to the 
preſent Purpoſe, and muſt ſtill ſuppoſe 


ſome Original Motor, ſome Original of 


Motion diſtin from Matter. _ 
If they mean ſomething more yet 


by this Conatus or Tendency to Mo- 


tion, and ſuppoſe this to be in all Mat- 
ter as Matter; either they muſt ſup- 
poſe an equal Tendency of the Parts 
of Matter, every way at the ſame 


time; and then this will be but to 


ſuppoſe all Matter to be perfectly at 
Reſt, and that there can be no ſuch 


thing as Motion in Matter. 


Ter when there is an equal Tenden- 
Cy of one Part of Matter this way, 
and | of the adjacent Part of Matter 


the contrary way, and ſo of every 


Part of Matter every way; this is in- 
| feed to ſuppoſe there is no Tendency 


0 


Bring of God, Anſwer d. 
to Motion any way; or at leaſt if 


there be, tis to no purpoſe, and can 
never produce any Motion at all in 
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Matter. This is much like a late No- 


tion and Aſſertion in Philoſophy, That 


every thing attracts every thing; 
which is in effect to ſay, chat ny 
attracts any thing. 


Or if they ſuppoſe the 1 Parts of | 


Matter to tend one way more than'a- 
nother, they - muſt [ſuppoſe all the 
Parts of Matter to tend the ſame way: 
And tho they ſhould ſuppoſe this, tis 

very queſtionable, whether they can 
produce any Motion, without ſome 


8 e > ve he which ppl an Origi | 


mY if we could: ſu poſe any ſort 
of Circular (or Direct) Motion to be 


begun in Matter, by any Native Gta- 


vitation of it, or ſuch a Tendency of 


Matter directly to ſome Center; this 


can never be ſuppoſed to produce any 
fuch Mixture of Matter, as we plain- 
ly ſee is neceſſary to the Production 


of the ſeveral n of D in the 
World. 


Indeed, if we ſhould grant all that 
ſome modern Philoſophers do or can 
1 © GED or even ſuppoſe, * 

6 oy o- 


Fd 


", Objefions, doainſt-the”. 
Motion's being Natural to Matter; 


pe are come na further than the very 


ning of the Epicurean Hypot heſis. 
my therefore = Sup 9 wer 
not at all ſerve the Auel unleſs 
he could ſhew it poſſible, that the 
mere Caſual Motions of the Parts of 
Matter, can (without ſome Intelli 
gent Mind, and All- powerful and Wiſe 
Being) ever hit upon ſo Orderly and 
Negular * Frame: 55 that n 
World. 9; 

So that * what "SEA Av ip 
will; tis elear enough., that the World 
was Created; anch that it coulcb not e: 
ver:Come to be as it is, without ſome 
infinitely Wiſe and Powerful Boing, 
ſuch -as:we' belicve/God to be. 

And thus I have done with: thoſe 
Objections: that the Atheiſts make 
againſt the Belief of à God, as to his 
2 ſuppoſed to be the Creator of 
the Woti, and (Which is much the 
fam): the Original, the Souree and 
Fertan af al | he Motions of 20! 

IT ſhouid now coinerto conſider thoſe 
Objections which are made againſt the 
Being of a God, with. reſpect᷑ to ano- 
ther Attribute that All that believe a 

9 to him, and that is Om. 


niſcience, 


Being of. God, 4uſurer d. 
.niſcience, or penned Kinowfadge [and 


Wiſot. - 71 mt; VS . V903 Vino 
4 becauſe the Atheiſt mit own 
thereãs ſuch a ching as Knowledge: 
Wiſdom in the World, and-yet 18 un- 
willing to own a Gad, that is, 4 Be- 
ing Omaiſeient, or of — 5 Perſe 
Knowledge and Wiſdom;he muſt ſome 
ay at other. aſcribe this Knowledge 
0 80 Matter, er is No 
thing as immaterial or inoorpo- 
real Remgs in the World. 
Before I proceed any farther there: 
fore maſt ſay ſomething as to chat 


gainſt the Being of a. God, as he is 


fuppoſed to be a Spirit, or an incns. 
poreab and immaterial Being. 


1 us conſider therefore e 5s 
e 
Atheiſts as to this Matter. 


grand Objection the Atheiſt makes a. 


bee e modern 


— 
: 
! * 
2 
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Both Plato and Ari/fotte, 8 f 


pircus, and Lucretia, aſſure us, chers 
were many of Old that thought there 


was but one Nature; that there is no-— 


thing but Body, and that all other 


things are but Gere and ffecti- | 


ons: of that. 
So that our Atheiſts are 0 
| the firſt Inventors of this Notion; al 
C I | "= 
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L Odjection againſt the 
paly treadin the Steps-of the Ancients; 


only they have a little refin'd upon 
ſome of their Notions, and expreſs 


\ themſelves with ſomething more 951 
Confidence in tlie Matter. Tel 


Thus Mr. Zobs tells us, T hat to 
ore immaterial Subſtance, is not Er- 
ror, but Nonſenſe; that to talk of in- 
corporeal Subſtance, i is as much as to 
ſay an incorporeal Body; and becauſe 
he muſt for Faſhion ſake own' a God, 
he aſſerts God to be a moſt pure, fim. 


ple and corporeal: Spirit. 
d Spinoſa aſſerts as oY tha? hoe i in 
| expreſs Terms, yet in juſt Conſequence, 


when he tells us there is but one Sub- 


ſtance; that there is no Subſtance but 
God, "whoſe eſſential” Attributes are 


Extenſion and Cogitation; ſo that ac- 


cording to him there muſt be no Sub- 
ſtance, but Matter, only one of the 
eſſential Properties of this Matter is 
Cogitation as well as Extenſion. 
But on the contrary, we believe that 


there is in the World a Subſtance or 


Eſſence diſtinct from and much more 


noble and excellent than that of Mat- 


ter or Body, and particularly that there 
is one infinite and maſt perfect 1 775 


or Subſtance that we call God. 
N Tis 


"Being f Cod, 4 * 


'Tis plain the Scripture tells us that 
97 is a 8 pirit, and ſpeaks every where 
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aut ji or good Spirits, and Devils 


| 0 5 Spirits, of the Souls of Men 
as diſtinct from the Body. 

Tor can what either Mr. Hobbs ſome 
Time ago, or ſome other later Authors 
have ſaid to clude thoſe places of Serip- 
ture that ſpeak of theſe things, fo much 
as put any tolerable Gloſ on their 
Opinion. 

And 'tis no leſs plain that the Gene- 
rality of the ancient Greek and Romas 
Philoſophers own immaterial or incor- 
poreal Subſtances, and plainly diſtin- 
guiſh between Mind and Body, between 
te paſſwe and active Principle. 


And even thoſe of them r ſeem | 


to think Matter to be eternal, yet 


plainly own there muſt be a powerful 
active Principle they call Spirit or 


Mind, diſtinct from Matter, without 


which Body, or Matter would 


2.dull unactive and ſtupid thing, un- 


capable of ever arriving at any regular 


Frame. 

And whereas Mr. Hobbs pretends this 
| Notion proceeded only from the abuſe 
of abſtract Names, and of Ariſtotles 


Phipſophy about Forms and Qualities, 
; ; tis 


Oo 
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128 5 Objeckions againſt the 35 i 
Ats to be obſerv'd that this Opinion 
E among the beſt Philoſophers, 
long before al himſelf was born; 
much more, long before his Philoſophy 
had ſuch a Vogue in the World. 
It was the common Opinion under 
the ancient and truly genuine Atomick 
_ Philoſophy, long before Democritus , 
Leucippus or Epicurus, corrupted that 
Philoſophy, by pretending to make. 
World by the meer caſual Motion of 
Matter without a God. 
Sure if incorporeal Subſtance were 
ſuch a nonſenſical or contradictory. 
thing. as theſe, Gentlemen make it, it 
would ſcarce have been ſo generally 
received by the beſt Philoſophers both 
_ Heathen and Chriſtian, ſo long ago. 


. - 
* 


5 A 


But 


Being of God,  Hifwer'd. 1129 
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| n d may ſuppoſe he takes this 


Courſe, becauſe he ſaw it would be 
hard upon him, to diſpute not only 
againſt the Reaſon of the Thing, and 
Scripture too, but 


Mien, and Beſt Philoſophers, (both 
Heathen and Chriſtian) from the firſt 
Hiſtory we 'have' of Philoſophy , 
down to this preſent Time. . 
And to make ſuch Inſinuations paſs 
the eaſier upon Mankind, we may ob- 
ſerve another Artifice our modern Cor- 

porealiſts make uſe of; and that is, 
(in their Books) to write a long Chap- 
ter of the Power of Prejudices; 


whereby they would inſinuate, that 


all the Old- received Notions of In- 
corporeal Subſtances diſtinct from the 
Body, are only Prejudicate Opinions, 
Notions taken upon truſt, and built 
upon the Authority of Others. 


© And you muſt take” it for granted, 
that theſe Free Thinkers have feaſon d, 


forfooth, without the leaſt Prejudice, 
and have ſet Philoſophy free from its 
Bondage to the Authority of Men. 
Well, be this as it will; let us 
come to the Thing it fell 


againſt the com- 
monly received Notions of the Wiſeſt 


«1 8 : 
- * 
- 
nay Car. V. 
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The. Caſe is ſore. e 5 


ly ſee in ſome Inzellige 


Obections (againſt the, 
rein 


e very dali and ee | 
way! arguing,. Thing 
1 We 


Exiſtence of a I 7 
tion Ringo, 


have no juſt. Concepti 
of it. For there are a e 
Thipgs that may, be, and (tis likely), 
really are, chat ye haye no adequate 
Idea of, if any: at all, and therefore 
we. cannot argue certainly 5 wi | 
whether they be or not. 
- Nay , thoſe Things that, are now 
obvious, if we had been created 
without ſuch. ien as 18 15 us no- 
e em, wp Id pros bly have 


peared ae ſlible,, Thus, Wh by 1 


confi M n horn hd hay % 7 0 
jours; or 1 an Without 3 | 

Sound; or one | that. never bad a 
Tale, Savour nk 0 u be 10910 
8 Gal We might 115 


vinced -of theſe e Þ Reęaſo 
and the, Information. of other 


haye the concurrent, IT 
beſt and: iſeſt Men Mm all 2 
there are Incorporeal Beings ;* Foo! We 5 


are as ſure as el gan he in ag 
ſuch Caſe; that; the Faculties We pigin- 


pt Beings ,,.are 


above the Power of mere Matter. 


- "1 And 
# i 
* — * * by 2 F v4 


Being of Gad, Anſwer d. 


| 25 And; we are no leſs ſure, that ſuch 
arious. Re Frame as that 4 


this World, could neither Ge | 
a- 
or Fa : 


or come to be witho 
ny. Native, Power nar, =P 
ations, of it, nor be made 
y any t ing that is obvious to Senſe ; 
but muſt require ſuch an e Wiſe 
and Powerful Being as God is. 
2. Upon ſtrict Enquiry we ſhall 
ſind, we have no juſt Notion of the 
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The Properties that are common- 
10 aſcribed to a Spirit, are, Self. pene- 
tration, Self motion, and Indiviſibili- 
ty: And, with reſpect to Matter, Pe- 
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Now before we grant the Atheiſt 
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Nor is there any Account to be's 
ven, why upon this Suppoſition t 


Objects of Senſe ſhould not themſelves 


have Senſe too; for the Reaction ep 
be mutual, and conſequently b 
Suppoſition the Senſe muſt be ſo 
From this Suppoſition it likewiſe 


ſeems to follow, that-where-ever there 


is the moſt violent Action, if there be 


2 proportionable Re- action or Reſiſt- 
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and Underſtanding; and fo, for Inſtance, 


the Hammer and the Anvil muſt be | 


maſt ſenſible Things in Nature. 

But that which is moſt conſiderable 
in this Caſe is this, that this Hypothe- 
ſis does not at all reach the Queſtion ; 
it gives no account at all of thoſe 
Thoughts, thoſe Acts of Imapy 
Remembrance, Reaſon, Judgment, and 
ſpontaneous Motion, that begin from 


within, and do not at all depend up- 


on the Preſſure of external Objects, 
and therefore muſt depend upon and 
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| | Objefiins 41 the 
ſonings in all Men, 'or in the fame 
Man at all Times. 


For the Motion of the Blood and 
Spirits, and the Communications be- 


_ tween the Vital and Animal Parts, are 


always (in healthful Perſons at leaſt) 
uniform, certain, and regular; and the 
fame Cauſes, acting always alike, muſt 
have the ſame Effects. | 
So that upon this Suppoſition, 2 
Man would be a meer Machine, or a 
finer piece of Clockwork. 
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But then if there be: as we believe 


chere is, an eſſential difference between 
Mind-and Ma er, between Spirit and 


Matt 
Body if Thinisg, to N 


be 1 the Power, and beyond the 


0 eity of mere Matter; I ſee no 
danger in aſſerting upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, That God cannot put the Power 
of Thinking into Matter; any more 
than it would be to aſſert, That God 
cannot make a Body to be a Spirit 
while it is a Body, or a Spirit to be 1 
Body while it is a Spirit. 
Gur Saviour tells the ewe, God 
was able of Stones to tale up Chil- 
dren to Abrabum: But ſure ene might 
ſafely ſay, they could not be Stones 
and Children to Abraham at the fame 
time. 21171 1781 ef 2nd F oilsro flom ben 
af 4 Man Teuld auire;2 Whittier: 
God. could put: the: Cold: of Snow or: 
Ice into the hotteſt Fire, and yet at 


the ſame time it ſhould be as much 
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thou ſasd things poſſible to God, that 

we might think impoſſible, yet we 

muſt not, under ce of aſcribing 
Power to God, aſſert what will deſirgy 
the very Nature of Things, and the 
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the quickeſt Motion, - ſhould be neareſt 
to Thought and Perœeptinn 
But we find, for inſtande, Fire has 
no more Senſe or Underſtanding than 
Water; nor Water boild to the great- 
eceeſt degree of Heat, thanieold Water 3 
=. nor dhe: meſt rectiſied, the ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt exalted Spirits, than the dul- 
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But if we ſhall aſſert, there is no: 
thing but Mechaniſm in Brutes, when 
many of em have quicker Senſe than 
we, and in ſome things in their Sphere 
they act with as much Sagacity as our 
ſelves; I ſay, if we aflert this, we 


ſhall find it ard to defend our ſelves 


againſt the Atheiſt, if he ſhall take the 


Boldneſs to aſſert, That Man may 
only a fitter and more curious Piece of 


| Mechaniſm. 


As to the forementioned Objection 


e this, 1 confeſs, the Immateri- 


ity of Human Souls has been actual 
iy brought as a certain Argument of 


their Immortality, and that even by 


thoſe tliat did not ſuppoſe the Brutes 


to be mere Machines. . 


And b far the Argument will cer- 


tainly hold; That What is e 
(ſuch a ſimple Eſſence as we ſuppoſe 
the Soul to be) has not in it ſelf the 


Principles of Cotruption, „as Bodies 
have, and conſequently i is fir 1 in its Na- 
ture to be Immortal, NE 

But as whatever pied its s Being 


| from God, muff depetid upon his Good = 
Will and Pleaſure for tlie 'Continuance 


of it ; and the Higheſt Angel in Hea- 


Wh (as to his Immortal Duration) 
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Life. 
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And being it is elear, the Brutes 
* none of them Knowledge or 
Reaſon in this degree, nor in theſe 
Things, nor any Capacity of under. . 
ſtanding their Obligetions to God, nor 
any Senſe of him, or their Duty- to 
him, (and conſequently are not᷑ ca- 
pable of any Aecbunt in an Aﬀter- 
ſtate;) there is not che ſame Reaſenn 
to believe their Spirits are immortal, 
(however capable they may be of it, 
their bein . as there 
is for thoſe of Mankind.” 5 
Nor is it reaſonable to ay we 
Mibuld determine what God does with 
chem; that we neither do, order 
„ haps cart know any thing of. 
The Words of Solomon, Eccl. 3. 2 
may teach us Modeſty in- this Cale 
Who knoweth , faith he, the ſpirit of 
man that goeth upwards ," and' He ſpirit | 
ef the benft thut goelll downward to the = 
earth Where he feems ( tho' he inti- 5 
mates, we know little of theſe Things) 
by tlie ſpirit of Man's going upward, to 
—— 4 — State. Then 8 
ſhall the Spirit Cas he ſays elſewhere ) 
retiurn to bad who gu Ui. 
But whiethier he means, by the Spi- 
4 rit of the Jeaſis going downward; An- 
| M 2 nihi- 
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in them, either of Knowledge 


Obe ctions againſt the 
nihilation,” or ſomething elie ; tis not 
much material to determine. 
Whatever Difficulties there may be 


in this Suppoſition, I. think they are 
much leſs than thoſe plain Abſurdities 


even to common Senſe and Experi- 
ence, when we ſuppoſe Brutes to be 


mere Machines, and to have nothin 


Reaſon, or indeed of Senſe it ſelf. 
I hope, this Diſcourſe. of a Spiritu- 


al Subſtance, or Soul in Man, will 


not be thought a Digreſſion; for in- 
deed it is ſo near a- kin to the Subject 


IJ am upon, and ſo almoſt neceſſary, 


as part of an Anſwer to the Objecti- 
ons made againſt the Being of Spirit, 
(or Mind) and Immaterial Subſtance 
in generaſ, that I could not prevail 
with my ſelf to one it. 

And thus I have faid ſomething (as. | 


| 3 as I could) by way of Anſwer 


to that bold Aſſertion of Atheiſtical 
People, That all the Phænomena of 


Human Nature, and all thoſe Noble 


Acts that are commonly aſcribed to 


the Soul in Man, may be accounted 


for by the mere Motion of the finer 
parts of Matter, in the ſeveral Or- 


ans of the ww Ang conſequently, 
That 


LS 


Being of God, Anſwer'd. 

That Matter is capable (fay they) by 
the ſeveral Motions and Configurati- 
ons of its Parts, to be improved into 
a Capacity of Senſe, and Reaſon, and 
Underſtanding. 8 
I now come to ſpeak briefly of ſome 
Objections, that are made againſt the 
Being of a God, with reſpect to this 
Attribute of Knowledge. 


And firſt; They object, there can 
be no Knowledge, without the Organs 
of Senſe and Knowledge: That is, 
Fleſh, Blood, and Brains, as Mr. Hobbs 
| boldly aſſerts. And that all Know- 
leqdge is but Senſe, or at leaſt is ground- 

ed in it; and therefore there can be 


no God, ' becauſe we po him to 


be a Knowing Being, yet not to 

have the Inſtruments of Knowledge. 
But this is but a weak Objection, 

For. eien 43225 

os x. This Knowledge by Senſe, is, as 
we have Reaſon to believe, a weak and 


imperfect Way of Knowledge, and 


perhaps the meaneſt that deſerves to 
be called by that Name; and ac- 

quaints us only with the Surface of 

Things, and does not throughly let us 

into the Nature af em. 
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Ohections againſt the 
8 T think we may weill teaſon 


juſt the contrary way; That ſince we, 
by all the Notices that we can get by 


Senſe ,” and our Reaſoning upon it, 


know ſo little of the true and inti- 


mate Nature of Things; there is 
ſome other more Noble Being, that by 
ſame more perfect way knows Things 
as they are in themſelves, as the Scri- 
pture aſſerts of God; AXKnown unto God 


are all bis , from the a of 
the world” 


And as to what they ey, That 
Senſe is the onl y Knowledge, and that 
we — „ but what we know 
falfe. = 
then, he that ſees; n le or taſtes 
a thing zpſo faclo, knows all that 1s to 
be known of it. And beſides, Expe- 
riencę tells us, we can form Notions, 
and have Knowledge of Things, that 
have little or no fr ages ares aden 
Senſe. ev] 

And an they ſay; I All Kade, 


is hut Paſſion, or the Impreſſion 


of The' Object upon the Knowing Fa- 


culty, Senſe, or Imagination; this 


likewils i is againft Experience; _— 
being ifs many Acts of che Un. 
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nn the Im- 
preſſions of Senſe: And we can have 
Liess of Things that are not the 
Objects of any of our Senſes. 
And whereas they further tell us; 
5 there are but Five Senſes, and 
there can be neither more nor leſs ; 

and that theſe are all the Means and 

Ways of Knowledge: ea 18 neither 

true, nor to the 
For he that gave = "theſe Senſes, 

| could have given us more, or fewer, 
even external Ways: of Notice. Nor 
are we to judge of the Poſſibility of 

Know e in the moſt Perfect Being, 

by the narrow Scantling of our own 
e Ways of Underſtanding. 
And it is highly probable, we ſhall 
arrive at ar higher and more perfect 
Knowledge, when we are diveſted of 

_ theſe Earthly Bodies. 

So that our Knowledge, and the 
Ways of arriving at it, ſeem to be 
ſuited to our preſent State; and thoſe 1 

.  Senſes' that we here are ſo affected +} 
with, and keep ſuch a ſtir about, in "WM 
the State they now are, ſeem rather 
to clogg and hinder, than to promote 
18 further the Native Capacities of 
"Th M 4 dux 
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our Souls, with reſpect to any den 


and x perfect Knowledge of Things. 


A whereas they further object, 


That Things are — Knouledge, 


and not Knowledge before the Things 
known; neither 18 that ee 7 
true. 

We have Reaſon to aſſert; Whats. 
ever is poſſible to be, or to be done, is 
poſſible to be known; and that-what- 
ever actually is, or is done, is actual - 
ly known by ſome Being or other. 

And from hence it follows, there is 
ſome All-knowing Being, and ſuch a 
Being is that we Sal God. 

Now, as we have all the 1 in 
the World to believe that all Things 
were. made by fuch a Being, ſo we 
are ſure he muſt have a perfect Know- 
ledge of em, before he n make 


5 em. 


For it muſt "I in Matuvab;: as it is 
in Artificial Things ; he that is now 


to build an Houſe, may take his Mo- 


del, and frame ** Idea of it from 


ſore other Houſe that is built before: 


But he that built the firſt Houſe, muſt 


form the Plan and Model of: it from 
his own r So it is here. 


| God, 


— 


e en - lp 


Sod, the Great Archite& of the World, 


muſt know it, before he made it. 
I might have been more large in 
anſwering theſe laſt Objections, but 
my deſigned Brevity would not give 
me leave; and they do not ſeem to 
be of any great Weight and Moment: 
And therefore I ſhall paſs on to ſome 
other Objections. 5 


Another Objection that is brought 
by ſome Atheiſtical Perſons againſt the 
Being of a God, is, againſt his Wiſ-. 
dom, ſo far as it may appear in the 
Creation of the World. 
© Certainly, ſay they, if the World 
had been made by a God, it would 
have been made much better than it 
is. We ſhould not have ſo many vile 
and mean, ſo many uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable, ſo many noxious Creatures as 
are in the World, as it now is. To 
which I anſwer, 4 $5559 
I. That when in the greater Inſtan- 
ces of Created Beings, we find ſuch 
plain Footſteps of Infinite Wiſdom as 
may fully convince us there is a God; 
methinks we ſhould rather argue the 
other way; That ſince tis ſo plain the 
World was' made by Infinite 1 
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that 


wiſdom of God in the 


Obections againſt the 95 | 
therefore it could not well be made 
gg” Call Things conſider d) than it 
- and that thoſe ſuppoſed fects or 

N that are found in it, are not in 
the Things themſelves, but in our Ap- 
prehenſiof; and that tis our eee 
betrays us to think” ſo of em. 

And (tis plain) this ye be le 
Caſe. For | 

To make a right Judg ent f the 


World, we muſt not have : to 
our private Intereſts ,. or / ſc Paſſi- 


ons; but to che Good of the whole. 


And as to Mankind particularly, we 
muſt conſider em nor only with re- 
ſpect to the preſent, but the future: 
And if we would make a right Judg- 


ment in this'Caſe, it would require one 


comprellenſive View of the Divine 


Providenee, and the comparing one 
Thing with another, and Things pre- 


ſent with all thoſe that are to rm 


a both in this Life, and in another. 


For, as it is in Reaſon of State, pri 


vate Men that cantot be let into tlie 


Knowledge of it, cannot make a] udg- 
ment of the Wiſdem of is ; ſo it is 


much more true of the Seerets and 


Myſteries of Ga and Providence; 
Thoſe 


ing of the 


F % 


Being of God, Anſwer d. 

Thoſe Things may be and 
momentous ,. that we 1 pe and - 
 inconſiderable ; thoſe Things highly 
uſeful and neceſſary one way or other, 
that we think — 4 and uſeleſs : : 
Thoſe Creatures that we think only 
noxious and dangerous, may (upon 
ſome —_ 40 ent that we 7 
not neceſſary, 

ork ba 2d to 2 Fail 

80 * all that this Objection 
P is this; That we cannot dive 
into the Myſteries of the Wiſdom of 


God in the Creation of the World : | 


And fince there is ſo much of Wiſdom 


ſo plainly viſible in it, we ſhould (me- 
thinks) have the Medal to think, 


underſtand. 


As a good Subject, x that plainly ſees 


by the Tenour of his Government, 
that his Prince is a Wiſe Governor, 
will not. prefently conclude thoſe A: 
ions fooliſn and impolitick that he 
| floes not ſee the Reaſon of. 
And therefore it was bold Blaſphe⸗ 
my in one of the Kings of Arragon; 
ho ſaid he could have told God how 
* might have mended ſeveral tl 
wt the making of the World, 


there may be Wiſdom that we cannot 


wh - 


* 

, : * 
Th * 
4 nere 
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ing; tho a fair Account might be gi- 


© Objeftions againſt the © 
There are indeed ſeveral things the 
Atheiſts inſtance in as Faults and Im 


fections in the Make of this World; 
t they are not worth the mention- 


ven of all or moſt of em. 

For we do or can know ſo little of 
the Nature of Things in themſelves, 
or of the Relation they bear to one 
another, or to the Univerſe; much 
leſs of the whole Scheme of the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Providence of the Great 
Creator, in the making and governing 
of the World, that a moderate Senſe 
of this will ſilence all ſuch Objections, 


that have indeed no ground, but in 


our own Ignorance of Things. 
The next Objections I fhall menti- 


2 on, are ſuch as ſeem to reflect on the 


Juſtice or Goodneſs of God. 

All that own a God, an infinitely 
Perfect Being, muſt own theſe and the 
like Moral Perfections are as eſſential 


to him, as any other Attributes. 


The great Objection” the ' Atheiſt 
makes: againſt the Being of a God, as 
to this Point, is taken from the mani- 
fold Evils, and the my ee of | 


| this World, 


W wT 
8 > S - 


Now - 


& 


" Being of. God, ber d. 
Now as there j is 2 Twofold fort of 


Evil, that of Sin, and that of .Suffer- 


ing; ſo if we can-givex good Account 
of God's permitting the one, we ſhall 
be able to give an eaſier and better Ac- 


Count of the other. 


But becauſe theſe Atheiſts we e have 
to deal with, deſtroy the Suppoſition, 

and take away the very Queſtion, con- 
cerning God's permitting Sin or Moral 


Evil; by Crt there is no ſuch thin m_ 


as Liberty, nothing but abſolute 
_ immutable Neceſſity in the World, 


(which in the true Conſequence of it 
is to aſſert there is no ſuch thing as 


Moral Good or Evil; ) before I enter 


upon that Objection, I muſt ſay ſome- 


thing of Neceſſity and Liberty. 

In the firſt place, let us lee what 
theſe e, think of this matter. 
Spinoſa ſuppoſes God himſelf to do 


Whatever lies in his Power, from an 


abſolute Neceſſity of his Nature. That 
from this all things are and muſt be 
juſt as they are, and could be no other- 
wiſe. That Things could be made af- 
ter no other Manner, and in no other 
Order, than they were made. And 
to ſay the contrary, is with him as ab- 


ſurd, as to talk of a Triangle whofe ; 


Three 


8.1 112 
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* 


14 Obections againſt the 
. are not equal to Two 
| ht ones. 
Mr. Hobbs likewiſe in ſeveral PII 5 
ek his Works, ſpeaks to this purpoſe. 
That no Man can be free from Necef. 
ſitation, That voluntary Actions have 
all of them neceſſary Cauſes. N 
ro the Deity himſelf; we may ve 
he denies him Eoin e or Un- 
derſtanding; afferts him to be without 
any Ends or Deſigns in his Actions 
and Operations. 
So that the true Conſequence of 
Hele Gentlemens Opinion is, Thar 
there is no difference between Volun- 
tary and Natural Agents; between a 
Man, and a. Stock or a Stone; and 
that thoſe | Beings the World have 
though t to be free and voluntary A- 
nts, > to have a Principle of a&- 
gor ſuſpen n. their Actions within 
9 make all their Motions 
with the fame Neceſſity, and witll as 
little Choice, as a Stone falls down- 


ward, or an Arrow ſhot out of a Bow: 
| moves forward. 

This is the juſt Conſequetes of 
what they aſſert in their Writings : 
And to Aer as they in eſſect do, 
1 hat every Thing that ever was or is, 


and 
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and every Action that ever was done; 
together with every Mode and Cir- 
cumſtance of Being or Action, was of 
abſolute Neceſſity juſt as it is, and 

could not 20 bly be atherwiſe, is me- 
at firſt View, to any Man of 
common Senſe, ſe, ſo abſurd an Opinion, 
that it deſerves rather to be laugh d at 
than confuted. Aug yet this is what 
Gentlemen ſometimes in 
other times 0 15 true Conſequence 
of what they {7 
1 conſals, theſe Gentlemen. ſome: 
times talk of Liberty, as they do ſome- 
times of a God, like other People : 
Whether they do it with deſign a little 
t9 bring themſelyes off as to.their wild 
Aſſertions, or whether ſometimes Truth 
ſlips from 8 125 they are aware, 
I cannot fay.; but the main Drift of 
their Di ſcourſes are as I have. before 
eſcribed em. As to the Liberty. of 
Juman, Actions, tas Te is no abfo, 
te Neceſſity in all of them, I may 
. every one of you to prove it to 
Your ſelves: And there is never aMan 
in the World, but can effectually con- 
Thee: Hobbs and Spingſa for himſelf, tho 


perhaps be may. not be able to anſwer 
U their Cavils. As 


376 - Ohjectiom againſt the 
44s the old Philoſopher, when there 
. was one that was fo. imperti 
bold, as to deny there could be any 
ſuch thing as Motion, ( juſt as theſe 
Gentlemen do there can be any Liber- 
ty, ) thought the beſt way of confu- 
ting him, was to get up and walk be- 
„ Gir 
So let any of us ſhut our Eyes, and 
put our ſelves as much as may be from 
under the Influence of our Senſes, and 
try whether we muſt not be conſcious 
to our ſelves, that we can make a 
Thouſand Spontaneous Motions, and 
think of as many Things, how, or 
when, or as we pleaſe. And that, for 
inſtance, when we riſe up, we might 
if we pleaſe ſit {till ; and when we 
walk this Way, we might as well have 
walked the contrary Way. When we 
think of the Exchange or St. Paul's at 
London, we might as well if we plea- 
ſed have thought of that at Amſterdam 
or St. Peters at Rome. Let any of the 
Admirers of Hobbs or Spinoſa tell us 
if they can, the Neceſſary "Cauſes of 
theſe and ſuch like Voluntary Actions. 
Or ſay in good earneſt if they dare, 
that we could not in the moſt minute 
Circumſtance, or Mode of Thought or 


Beiig f Gil * ble 
Action, do any otherwiſe, than Juſt as 


we do. 28 i 
And as to what "Spipoſa ſayß of his 
God, he is guilty of fo many and ſo 
groſs Abſurdiries, that one might juſt- 
wonder any Man can have the Con- 
dence to aſſert ſuch Things, unleſs he 
deſigned to banter" Mankind.” © 


"He tells us, There is but 'One Sub. 


ſtance ; and that there is no Subſtance 
but God ; and that Cogitation is an 
Eſſential property of this Subſtance: 
And yet, When he denies any ſuch 


thing as Liberty to his God, and 


makes him a Being that acts to the 
utmoſt 'of his Power ;ex neceſſitate Na- 
ture ; he (in effect) denies he has a- 


ny Cogitation, Abend or Un- 
derſtanding at all. | 


For where-ever there is Ach 


oo and Underſtanding, there muſt be 


n proportion Spomtaneity and Liber- 
ty ; the one being a Oy Conſe- 


quence of the other. 


"When he denies Liberty to God; he 


makes him an imperfect Being: For 
certainly a Being that has Underſtand- 
ing, is more perfect than one that has 
not; and à Being that has Election 
and. Liberty, much more noble than 


N one 


of 8 


denn ent the 

ne, that. acts from an abſolute Neceſ- 
ity, and can do r 5 3 e 

Again: What he. ſuppoſes. concern- 

| in God, (in the juſt Conſequence of 
50 16 — — him not to act at all; 
but rather to be merely paſſive, 

to act only as he is acted N 


with ſuch a | blind Impetus , as 8 | 


in the meaneſt Being in the bel 
= chereas Spinoſa ſays, I 
whereas Spin a lays, we 
ſuppoſe ; any thing could G2 been o- 
therwiſe than as N is, it will follow, 


chat the Nature of, God might have 


been other than what it is : _ 

This is a plain Fallacy, for want of 
diſtinguiſhing an abſolute Neceſſity of 
Nature, As an abſolute Necellity of 


Acting. 


There are in 5g Two forts of Ne 
ceſſity... . 

A Nece eſſity of l by which 
he muſt b be abſolutely perfect, * can 
be no otherwiſe: And a N eceſlity of 
Exiſtence ; He Is, and cannot but Be. 

And as to his Actions, there ſol- 
lows. (from the ;neceſſary Perfection 
of his Nature) a Neceſſity that what 
he 5 thou d not. 15 e to 


But 


wn 


Briig of Gd, ee. 1 


But to aſſert be lies under 1 Neceſ. 
hy of Nature to de all he can do; 
or that he could not do any thing o. 
therwiſe than he does; are Aſſertiogs 
that ſo intrench upon the Liberty and 
Soyereignty of God, chat no NM. 
3 5 has any right Notion of G 

n aſſert, or defend em. This mul 
| that God ſhould make every 
7 a new World, and deſtroy it when 
| he has done. 

But = is no danger of tllis; for 


Alas, Spinoſa means no ſuch thing by | 


his God, 


For tis plain, by laying what he in 


ſeveral Places fays of God together, 
he can mean 0 by God but the 
Univerſe, or the vaſt A extend- 
ed Bulk of Matter. 

And, by. Cogitation, he can hard- 
ly mean any thing but Local, Mo- 
ö jon. i eee Yen 
And when he aſeribes Omuip otence 
to his God , he can mean only ſon G 
ſuch thing AS the Philoſophers call 2 
Portia. , the Power of Matter. 

11 _ hits Necefitas divine Patt: 

'rhe Nece ty; of the Diyine Na a 
N is but the ſame with Epic 


Caſual Motion * the * or * 


9 
* v# s 
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* 


= L Objectims againſt | the { 


| of Matter 3 which (as they are ſup- 


poſed not to be guided by any Ratio- 


nal Agent,) may be ſaid to be Caſu- 


al, as they depend upon the Motions 
of ſome other Parts of Matter; ( ac- 


cording to that Suppoſition of Spino- 


ſa, Whatſoever is moved, is moved by 
ſome other thing, and that by ano- 
ther, and ſo on without end;) I ſay, 


upon chat account they may be ſtiled 
So that what Spinoſa ſays, that Ex 
neceſſitate divine nature, infinita infini- 


tis modis ſequi debent, is ſo far from be- 


ing true, that no Regular Frame of 


Things (neither this that now is, nor 
any 2 could ever follow from 
the Neceſſary or Caſual Motions (call 
'em which you will) of the Parts of 
Matter; without being begun and 
carried on regularly by ſome Being 
that hath Underſtanding and Liberty, 


Power and Wiſdom, in the higheſt 


Perfection, ſuch as we ſuppoſe God 


No as this Suppoſition of Hobbs 


and Spinoſa (That there is nothing 


but abſolute Neceſſity, no ſuch thin 


as Liberty in the World;) is abſur, 
in the Nature of the thing, ſo it is f 


— * 
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moſt pernicious Conſequence to Reli- 


181 


gion; which, upon this Suppoſition, . 
muſt be quite "Pref out of the 


World: T0 7 | , 


For certaitily, ich: # God 1 


and 2 2 2 deſeribe” cannot be the 
3 ge, our Workiip or Obedi- 


"For if be Wade us Dy 101 could not 
help it; he preſerves us too, and can- 
not help i it; and (it may be) muſt 


reward us, or (as it happens from the 
Neceſſity of his Nature) ' puniſh us, 
and rc help it: Tn oh. Gate, what 

are We beholden to — 5 —5 1 8 


Duty can we owe Ne bobs 

0 wWben acc to whit 1555 
ometimes fay, He —— know whe- 
ther he did ele T hings for us or no. 


"And the Caſe is the ſame with re- 


1 1 8 8 ſelves: If Far got no 
uclr t as Liberty, o every 
thing we do from abſolute and immu- 


table Neceſſity ; either we can have 
no Neaſon or Religion , or tis utterly 


to no purpoſe. 

Having premiſed theſe Things con- 
cerning that abſurd Hypotheſis of our 
modern Atheiſts, whereby they diſcard 
all r and aſcribe all Things and 
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A ans xt te, Nerellity;;. I 
as now 9 Ho ething; che 
Objecica in wal ug oſt..rh Being of 
from a d Defect of Ge 
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this Matter, is this ; If Ged can, 3 


will got,, Hinder Si cif eee 
reconeiled with, That, infinite Good 
* ribe 0 bas” » 31 ala — 
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could knew and? admire the Be 
and Order ef ien od. 


And às tis more for the Hdndur of 


God that there ſhoulibe Free and Na- 
tional Creatures, ſo it plainly. mike 
for the perfection of the World And 
the Beauty of the Univerſe, That there 


ſhould be ſuch Creatures. And if 


there had been none ſuch, tlie World 
would have been” par X few Removes 
from the Original Chaos, or à dead 
and ſenſeleſs Lump and Maſs of Mat- 
ter. 12 4 07 3 Me33000”? IP. Nause 
And as to the more or leſs Perfect. 
on of the ſeveral Creatures, fliere is A 
| egy in the Order and Never 
D rees it. Wi any ay the 
2118 2% 5 not muell better as it i8, khan 
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7 


ik 2 made all the Stones Dia- 


mortds 
Lill 


| oriall the Flowers Tulips" of 
105 ov all tlie Trees Cedarss 
theſe! Gentlemen cannot recon- 


als th Defectibility of Rational Crea. 


tures, with the Goodriefs' of Gbd:!* * 
' Methilnks, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


between a Neceſſity. and Poſlibility of 
Sinining. 2 eee 


* Tr ſeems: no more nedeſfuryx, „that 
God foul put all Rational Agents a- 


bove the — of Sinning, than 


N 4 that 


4 lecken againſt ahi 8 
that he ſhould. put all Mater above 


the Power of Corruption. 
20 A e at all obliged. to impart 
the utmoſt Extent of his Goodneis to 
-any, Creature, nor an equal Degree and , 
Meaſure of it to all. 
I have ſaid ee, bie Attributes 
are as it were bounded and limited by 
one another z and ſo the Extent of his 
Goodneſs is bounded by bis Wiſdom, 
and the reſt 00 Nie Glorious Irre. 
Ctions. 
Many Attributes in God, and many 
ori- 


Virtues in Men, appear mere gh 
ous than they could have doge, I all 
Rational Creatures had been created 
inan indefetible; State. 
-. 'Tis;enough-in-this Caſe, that Gd 
docs not lay his Rariogal Creatures un- 
der a Neceſſity of Sinning, tho he 
does not do all he can by his abſolute 
Wr over;xule. their Free Wills to 
Good; no more than he 
ſtops the Fence of Fire | AP Water, 
: E apply d 95 Miſch UEVQUS Nr 5 


WES Ceri chat 5 Fat: with er em | 
as Rational Creatures gives em a 
Senſe of Goc 2 01 r and at leaſt 

r Henſe ar Apprehenlion, 155 


T 
4 


1 
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his Juſtice and Mercy, if not to all 
the ſpecial Revelations of his Will. 
That he puts em in a Capacity. of 
a greater -Happineſs, upon the good 
Ule: of their Reaſon and Liberty, than 
that of a State of mere Nature. And 
that he will expect no more from em, 
than according to what he gives to em; 
he will not expect Ten Tele where 
he gwes but One. . 
That when he comes to ige the 


World , he wi proceed according to 


the Rules of - ty, Juſtice, and 
Goodneſs. They that have had only 
the Law of N ſhall be judged 
only by that; and only they that have 
had the Goſpel, are to anſiver for the 
and Abuſe of it. 
And this is likewiſe Anſwer: enough 
to that other Ohjection the Atheiſt 


1 


185 


makes againſt the Being of God, from 


a- ſuppoſed Defect of his Goodneſs; 
That he has let ſo great a Part of the 
World lye in groſs Ignorance. of the 


one day make it appear he does no 


A101 { 


SS 1 4 ? % 7 7 . l " * * But 
1141111 1. 83 16 , e ff 
; - — 
t * 
911080 
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wrong , mare that | Wee 
ede all e. | 


5 we 
DIL of 63 F} / 


% 


Means of their Happineſs. * He wilt, 


"ts. 
But the Atheiſt :Miſl objects 
he! Providence,” and on that account 


5 se e the® 


ainſt 


zend eds Being 'of © God , from the 
unequal Diſtribution of Rewards and 
pufliſuments in this World; He ſays, 
there is not a "(ſufficient Diſtiackion 
made between Good and Bad Men, 
which there ought” te be, and would 


be ik there were a God. 11 Him of 


Now, in anſwer to tis ObjeRion! 
there ure theſe Things fit ts be con. | 
ſider d. 10008 B22 201 U 107 
That it muſt be eonkeſpdd⸗ ks Good 
and Bad afe not ſO clearly dictinguiſn d 


bert by théeir proſperous or adverſe 


Condition," as tliat We may venture to 
fay, This is a God, or that a Bad 
Man, from any outward: Diſpenſati- 
oe Where we carrot judge of them 
by Four of Weir Lives and Al 
GKlens. Folomon obſerves: ;/ * 
knows the Love or Hatred of Go; Fly 


Mith# is before him. a a Iſl 


People qu (ts 4 


this has 


It Wut de econ d likewile, binn 
been an Objection chat has 
been made by Atheaſtica? 
ars from Seri 
pture) has pugzled eme very Gd 


not 


Men too. When David ſaw 4 Wick- 


ed in great — while he e 
e 


1 N "RY — p * * 
3 


Bring of God, Heer 


ſelf and ſome other Good Men were 
under ſevere Trials and Chaſtiſements, 
at firſt he was ready to lay, Then have 


mn hands in -jnnocency. | But when he 
Safider the different Ends of theſe 
Two ſorts 2 Men, (very often here, 

and certai 

ver d himſelf. ſrom this doubting De; 

ſpondency in 9 — Goc. 
Alas, We reafpn. wrong as to this 

Ca in abundance of Things. , 


We are vexy/\ often miſtaken in the | 


len ye eeunt Good or Bad! Some 
Men r ar en —— of Rel 
gien, may bein Ve Men,; 
and maybe) ſecretly 0 Very E. 
AQFINOQUS - Vices. And on + contra- 
ry; ome {Meg o that we (through 
Prejudice, or becauſe it may he hey 
do nat ggree With-us in ſome nice G- 
pinions,) judge) to be Bad Men, may 
in the main be So Men before 
O ns Gi 1o ou 
Gene We Aten miſtake; the Na+ 
ture of Proſperity and Advexſity : We 
ere ie it only Lit may be) with. re- 
ſpect to this preſent State, or with re- 
ect to the more or leſs Abundance 


Men have of this World, Whereas it 


ought 


7 7 cleaofed m heart in vain; and waſhed 


hexeafter,) he ſoon reco- 


1 


Objections avainſt be 
* to be judged of, rather by the 


Relation it has to the moſt Motmentous 


Concerns of a future State, or at leaſt 
with reſpect to the more or leſs true 
Enjoyment Men have of what” they 
S in chis Worlde. 
And therefore we when judge amiſs 

of the proſperous of adverſe Eſtate of 
other Men: We ſee (it may be) the 
fair Outſide of their Fortunes, but We 
knou / little of their Cares and Fears. 
They are Rich and Great, and thence 
we conchude they muſt needs de Hap- 
py and Profperous:”: Whereas,” the ve. 
t little that ſome Good Men we 04 
verlook and count unfortunate do poſ- 
ſeſs, may (as to real Enjoyment and 
Satisfaction) be much better than the 
grear Riches and Power of ſuch Un- 
godly: Men. i A0 10 901093971 - 
- However, let em poſſeſs and enjoy 
too as much of the World as they will) - 
if their Proſperity in this World be 
(through their Abuſe of it) an Oeca - 
ſiom of their Miſery in the next; they 
ars- net much to be envyd for their 
Pomp and Grandeur in this World: 
Nay indeed, if they go on 1 
ae ade Epurles, "they: 


„ 2K 
1 


. 


2 ; 
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rather to be pity'd as a moſt Wretch- 
ed ſort of People. 


From hence it eats # . 5 that 


God may make a greater Diſtinction 


between Good and Bad Men, even 
in this World, than we are aware of; 
and make ſome Good Men really pro- 
ſperous, and ſome Bad Men really 


wretched and unhappy, tho' we know 


. it not. * 


But it is 1 05 to be 9 | 


That tho God do not generally in this 


World make a / viſible Difference be- 
tween Good and Bad Men as to out- 


ward Proſperity ,; yet he very often 


appears in ſo extraordinary a manner, 
in protecting, ſupplying, ' rewarding 
the one, and in puniſhing the other, 
even in this Life, as is ſufficient to 
vindicate his Providence , as to this 
Matter. | 

But let us ſuppoſe the utmoſt the 
© Atheiſt ban object in this Caſe ; That 
the Wicked not only Live, but Dye 
in the. greateſt Worldly Proſperity ; 
yet as long as he that believes a] uſt 
God, muſt believe that probably there 
will be another State, this will eaſily 
account for the Diſſ nſations of God's. 
Providence in this World, when God 


2 


may 


© Objeftions 2 the 


may (in that future Life) make an 
ample Amends to Good Men for all 
their Sufferings here; and take a ſtrict 
and ſevere Account of the Actions of 
Wicked Men, however they might 


poſſibly eſcape Puniſhment i in this pre- 
ſent State. 

And indeed the various Diſpenſati- 
ons of Rewards and Puniſliments to 
Good jor. Bad Men jo us — 3 . 
very good Argument that there wi 
. Made State, when God will 


make a true and final Difference be- 


tween Good and Bad Men; but if 
rightly conſider d, it is no Argument 
at all againſt the Providence and Be- 
ing oy God. 


| But wee are fk other Things 
that are objected againſt the 'Provi- 
dence and Being of God. * 

As, that lch a Providenq as we 
* to God, is utterly impoſſible; 
or if not, chat tis bl God, and 

inconſiſtent with his = ineſs, to 
take cate of ſo many , ſuch hitls 
Things. 

WS to the firſt ; That 'tis impoſtibls 

fre Furs to attend to: fuch an in: 
finite Variety of Things at once : — 


Being ef | God, K Anſwer d. 


is to meaſure God by our ſelves. We 


can no more judge of his Knowledge 
and Underſtanding by ours, than' we 
can of his Power by our own, which 
18 but mere Impoten qx. 
If I do not miſ remember, ems 
Authors tell us, Oe Ceſar was able 
to dictate; to Seven  Amanienſes at 
once ; which, if we were to judge by 
the common Capacity of other Men, 
we ſhould think impoſſible. 
Tis no harder to believe that God 
governs and diſpoſes all Thin gs; now 
the Order of Nature is ſettled, than 
that be made em before that was 
done. 

But, fay they, tis below God to 
take care of ſuch minute and little 
Things: | 


* on vacat exigais reduw adeſſe Jovi. 
Well, this i is till to argue, as if God 


were like to Men. 
Tis below the Dignity of a King 
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to be troubled with little and minute 


Affairs, becauſe it is impoſſible for 
him to attend to em: But with God the 


to take a providential Care of all 
I Ihubings, 


Caſe is otherwiſe ; tis as eaſy for him 


D Osec kon; aganiſt the 
Things, as it is for us to take care of 
One Thing. 32 0 
© Thoſe we call little ae as hey 
are Part of the Creation, and make u 
the Beauty, Harmony, and Order of 
it, are Great Things; and therefore 
however minute in chemſelves, tis no 
more below God to Order and G- 
vern them by his Providence, than it 
was to make em by his Power. 

But would not this Provideadt of 
God be inconſiſtent with his Happi- | 
neſs es 

Not at all; for tl we ought not 
to judge of bim by our ſelves. He 
knows all Things knowable , and can 
do all Things poſſible with the great- 
eſt Eaſe and Pleaſure. 

Indeed, Reaſon tells us , That all 
Things pollible are equally eaſy to 
a Proportionate Power. A ſtrong 
Man can as eaſily lift an Hundred 
Pound Weight, as a weak Child can 
Ten. An able Mathematician ſees as 
clearly ſome of the moſt abſtruſe De- 
monſtrations, as a vulgar Underſtand- 
ing does the moſt obvious Truths. 

Now let us apply this to the Caſe 
n us, and we ſhall ſee the Provi- 
_ of- — will appear ſo far from 
20 being 


Being of God, Anſwer d. 


being uneaſy, diſtracting, and cum: 
berſome to him, or any way deſtru- 
ctive of his Happineſs ; that it muſt 
be eaſy, pleaſant, and delightful. 

And if we might (as theſe Men do) 


argue from what we find in our ſelves, 


ſo as to aſſert any thing concerning 
God , it would be quite the contrary. 
As we find, to Men of Active Na- 
tures and Tetnpers Idleneſs is the 


greateſt Burthen, and to be active in 
their Sphere the greateſt Pleaſure; fo 


to God, who (it we may ſpeak with 
the Schools) is # Pure Act, the uni- 
verſal Extent of his Providence is one 


Part of the Perfection. wi; his Tor 
neſs. | | 


And thus 1 have 0 Fang Ar- 
guments to prove the Exiſtence of a 
God, and anſwer d ſome of thoſe Ob- 
jections that are n brought 
" againſt it. 

"OY confeſs, there are many other Ar- 
guments, that are made uſe of by 


ſome very Learned Men for the Proof 


of it; I deny not, but when repre- 
ſented in their full n _ _ 
be concluſive, 


& | 


.. * E * 


1 
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Sone Addice- e 
But 1 Th (to the beſt of 1 CRY 


: ment): made choice of thoſe Argu- 
ments that have been moſt generally 


uſed and approved by Learned TE. | 


eſpecially ſuch of em as ſeem to lye 
more level with the Capacities of Ordi- 


nary Readers, for whoſe Benefit eſpecial. 
1y theſe plain Diſcourſes are deſign d. 
And I have, alſo choſe to anſwer 


thoſe Objections chiefly, that (among 


many others that have 


5 ſeem to have moſh Weight 


As to thoſe, Men that are SY ſo 


7 * into Senſe, or are ſo buſy d with 


ther 


or even bury' d in the Cares ef this 
World, that Th ſeem to be but a bet- 
ter ſort of Brutes in the Shape of 


Meng they never, conſider {whether 


there be a God, Or not; ſuch Diſ 


courſes are wholly: loſt upon them, 
they never read or think of em 
For, thoſe that openly profeſs Im- 
piety, and have given themſelves up to 
work all Uncleanneſs with Greedineſs ; 


if they have (as it often happens) a 


Tangue of Atheiſm, it is moſtly; ra- 
pecauſe they wiſh there were no 
God, than that they think there is 
none; and they run to Atheiſm 4 3 
S181] ; —- 


t& f Application. 
Refuge, becauſe they cannot be eaſy 
under the A Apprehenſions of a God. 


i 


All che Avennes to theſe Mens 


Judgments are ſtopt by their eo 
Aﬀettions ; and their vidleay' ki 
ruly Luſt s. 291151 
Thoſe chat pretend! to be Atheiſts; 
or Soepticks upen Principle, that read 
and think themſelves into Speculative 
Atheiſm, we may obſerve yet are 
enerally a ſort of People that have a 


raj y Opinion of themſelves, ſet an 


high' Value upon their on Reaſon, 
| Learning, and Philofophy ; talk much 


of che Ignorance and Prejudices of o- 


ther People; run down the Syſtema- 
tick Divines; - in: mow ny lat weh a 
rate, as if 'Philoſoph 

and Knowledge had begun to live, 52 
were to dye with — 2 And ee af- 
ter all this vain Boaſt of Science and 
Demonſtration, in many Things ad- 
vance ſuch precarious Aſſertions for 
Principles, and ſuch Shadows of Rea- 
ſon for Demonſtrations, that one 


would be apt to think they had a 


mind to inſult the aten of 1 
ad. 1 0 07 bob 


osten by £$ 201694, | 
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Some Advice 8 
Be that carefully reads Zobbs and 
Singe, „and ſome other later Writers, 
I believe, will think I am not much 

out in what I fay of em. 

I doubt, theſe Men think them: 

| ſelves in too high a Claſs of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy , to be wrou ght Fron 
by any thing that I can ſay to em. 

But there are Two Things I cannot 

3 but $5 them upon fs Occalion. 1 


E That their way of Writing is 
very unfair, and unlike (hat they 
pretend to be) great Philoſophers. . 
We may , „the general Way 
| of almoſt all our modern Seopticis 1 is, 
that of Inſinuation: 550 ; 
They in their Writings talk of God 
and Religion, and | Chriſtianity: too, 
like other People; while in the mean 
time they advance ſueh Aſſertions and 
Reaſonings, as undermine the Founda- 
tion not only of Revealed, but Natu- 
ral Religion, ng; Ms. Belief of the 
Being of a God. 
If they were Sewercus Adverſaties, 
or ſuch as would make the World 
think they intended to carry their 
Point by Dint of Reaſon and Philoſo- 
phy, they would write at another 
rate ; 


by way of Application. 
rate; they would modeſtly ſignify 
their Doubts as to theſe Things: and 
fairly repreſent their Reaſons for it, 
and be willing patiently to hear what 
can be ſaid againſt them: And they 
would ſcorn ſuch Arts of wheedli 
their weaker and more unwary ſort o 
Readers 7; FE 
In ſhort, thoſe Arts of Inſinuation 
that plainly appear in their Writings , 
are as much below the Character of 
Good Men, as Good Philoſophers, and 


Good 


2. There is another thing that can- 
not be juſtify'd by any Men of ſober 
Senſe, , and which yet too many of 
their Writers and their Proſelytes and 
Abettors are groſly guilty of; and 
that is, their Scoffing at Religion, and 
making the Belief of thoſe Things 
that concern it, the Subjects of their 
Ridicule and Railery., EFRER: 
- -- Sure, the Arguments that are 


brought - againſt their Scepticiſm and 


Infidelity, are not ſo weak and con- 
temptible as to deſerve to be laugh d 
out of Countenance, and to be made 
a Jeſt of, and the Sport of Converſa · 
tion, Nor do they pretend ta ſuck 
* 03 De: 


theſe: Men leave the World in, when 


* + * , A * * " = 
Some Advice 
„ 1 4 


Demonſtration on their fide; ab fuld 
make it a N * INTE 


eie | SHEET 


em. 
1 doubt: it 1 ee Sign. the 
Cauſe and the Men. too are not very 


when ſuch Methods are pitch'd 

upon for the Defence of em. 15 
But to add ſomething farther. 

"Tis a very — 88e 


they ſuppoſe all Things to. be carried: 


5 Fes à blind Charice, or fatal Neceſ- 


have Reaſon to read his Ven 


ſity, — the Providende and Go- 
— of God. — 0 
make Men uneaſy”, and full: of Fear 
and Horror; like Men in a Storm, 
toſs d upon the Waves of @ Rolling 
Sea, without hope of any Harbour. 

And the Atheiſts themſelves: ard 

eat Inſtances of this; no Men gene- 
rally more ſubject to terrible Fears 


than they. Whether it be, that their 


Mind miſgives them ſometimes that 
there may be a God, and that hey 


peahce, 
whoſe Proyidenee atul Being they have 
diſcarded: Or whether it be in part 


the Natural Conſtquence of that un- | 
Fextain and anten See cnn 
Aan 


by way of Application. 
Man muſt needs be in, that believes 
there is nothing but blind Fortune, or 


fatal Neceſſity in the World. Which 


ſoever it be, we cannot wonder if 
ſuch Men be full of diſturbing Fears 


and Horrors. 


2. They looſe all the Bonds of — 


ty, and undermine" the very Faundati- 
on of Morality. If there be no Law- 


„ no Reward to be expected for a 
Virtuous Life, no Puniſhment for 
Wickedneſs but in this Life, and con- 
ſequently, no Obligation to Virue but 
from Human Laws. 

And therefore we find moſt al thol 
Writers ſpeak out, and like themſelves 
in this Point, and plainly own no o- 
ther Foundation of Virtue and Mora- 
lity, but what comes from Human 
Laws, which (they fay) are grounded 
only upon Com 


So that ( with them) the Keeping 


of our Contracts is the Original Law 
of Nature, and the very Foundation of 
all Morality. Tho' it will be very 


ver, there can be no Law; if no 


= * Wu C N 
* 


1 99. 


hard to ſhew there lies any real Obli- 


gation upon Men to that, without ſup- 
poſing a God, further than the Fear of 
Human Laws and Puniſhments, 


94 Tig 
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Opinion the Generality 


4 


Tis true , . ſome late Writers have. 


advanced the Point of Honour, as a 


Foundation of Virtue; and it muſt be 
confeſs d, it is a generous thing to 


obſerye the Rules of Virtue and Reli- 
gion. | 


But itis to be conſider d, That this 
very Notion of Honour implies there 


is ſome real Excellency in Virtue ; and 
that there is originally and from the 


Nature of the Thing, a real Difference 
between Virtue and Vice, Moral Good 


and Evil, or at leaſt that the Generali- 
ty of the World think ſa. 


For Honour is in honorante, not in 


bonorato; and is nothing but the Opi- 


nion that other Men have of our Dig- 
nity and Excellency. '- So that when a 
Man is virtuous u a Point of Ho- 
nour, he is ſo becaufe he values the 
of the _ 
have of Virtue ; and becauſe if 


| ſhould be gelterwiſe, he would fi b 


in their Judgment of him. 

Which (as F-faid before) implies at 
leaſt, That the Generality of the 
World think that Virtue is a waly 


cy n and Generous 8 


bet 


by way of Application. 
But if theſe Gentlemen will have 
the Point of Honour to be ſomething 
within them, and to have little or no 
reſpe& to the Opinion of other Men; 
then Honour muſt be nothing but a 
Noble Scorn to do _— „a baſe, and 
ungenerous thing; o it muſt pro- 
ceed from that which they would — 
tend to deny, à Senſe they have of a 
real Difference there is between Moral 
Good and Evil. 

But alas, how weak a Principle of 
Virtue and Morality this Point of Ho- 


nour is, we ſee by daily Experience; 
of the World are 


when the Generality of t 
below the Senſe of it, and the Great 
Men of the World too often act as if 
they thought themſelves as- much a- 
bove the Senſe of true Honour, in the 
juſt Extent of it; and only place it in 


20 


ſome nice Punctilio's, that have no- 


thing either of true Honour or Diſho- 
nour in em, or (it may be.) ſome- 
times in ſome Things that are truly 
diſhonourable. - _ FS 08 
So that the Atheiſt can have no real 
Principle to act upon but Self. love. 
Others, whoſe Principles are good, 


their Lives May be bad; but it is very . 
eee 3 ck 4 e 


— 
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ces to 
ſet Subjects at lberty to diſturb cheir 


AITTY Come Udvice . | 
hard 0 Kippoſe bur the Atheiſt muſt be 
REM.” Omen No init offs 


3. We may add Amber, this Opi. 
nice” is of moſt pernicious Conte 
quence to Society, to the Publick, ay 
DOVE: © ob 01 F109 

Tis true, theſe Gentlemen fam: to 
paſs a great Complement Prin- 
des, and to pay a great Deference to 
Human Laws and to Government: 
But as their Principles encourage Prin. 
 oppreſs their Subjects, ſo they 


Governors. 


For if power and Right be the 


wo 


ſame thing, then the meaneſt Subject 
(if he can get 


into the Throne, and 
ſind Abettors to ſupport and keep him 
there,) has as good a Right, according 
to theſe Men, as can be had in this 
Caſe; and Wat he has done to his 
Lawful Prince, another * oy to 
him, and ſo on without end. 

It would ſhock a Man to "think 
whit a World this would be , ſhould 
this Belief generally prevail.” This 
would ſet Men at liberty to give the 
falloSwing to their corrupt Inclinati- 


ons? the Ambitious, to be Diſturbers 
0 e Peace of their Country 1 the 
Ult- | 


hy way of * Application. >: 


Luftful, to be Corrupters ; "the Cove: 


to become Cheats, 


tous, to and ' Perfidi- 


Paſſionate ; upon every little Affront 
and Provocation, to reek their s 


and to give the full Swing to thiit 
Revengeful Reſentments: But above 


hurt to their Neighbour, even when 


they do no good td themſelves, and to 
do Miſchief for Miſchief ſake. And 


all this they might do upon Principle, 
and When they" had Jes: T de end 
700. 

'Theſe and the its things have been 
eiten better re ted to theſe Men 
by many Learned Perſons, than I can 
pretend to do: But tis to be feared, 
they are deaf to good Advice, they are 
too wiſe to be inſtruCted, or too Pod 
to be reproved. 

"Whether they 57% bear, or . wherher 


ous, and Oppreflo 4 the Proud and 
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all, the Envious and Malicious, to do 


they will forbeur, we ought to 126 our | 


Teſtimony for God and Religzon 
If they be really plunged into the 
Gulph of Atheiſm, God Almighty re- 


cover em, that they may own Him 


their Maker, os MP? find him their 
J pd 
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If in any of em it be Pride and 

Singularity that is the bottom of their 
pretended Atheiſm; a little Conſide- 
ration would convince em what an 


heinous thing it muſt be, to raiſe them - 


fooliſn it is, for the vain Opinion or 


ſelves a Reputation at the Expence of 
God and Religion; and how extremely 


Praiſe of a few Looſe Men, to affront 
the Judgment of all the Sober-part of 


Mankind. | $3 10 Nine 05 
But there may be ſome honeſt Peo- 


ple that may have ſome Doubts, and 
be ſometimes under ſome Diſſiculties 
as to, thoſe things. Tho Arguments 
and Advice may in a great meaſure be 


loſt upon ſuch Men as I have mention- 


ed before; yet there may be ſome 
that may have ſome Inclinations to 


Scepticiſm, that yet may be willing to 


hear Arguments on one Side, as well 
as on the other. And to ſuch as theſe, 
before I part with this Subject, I 
would give a ſhort Advice, 

1. That they would ſeriouſly and 
impartially conſider the Arguments 
And particularly, that they would 
accuſtom themſelves to the ſerious 


Contemplation of the Works of God, 


The 


6 a 
n 0 * 
* 1 


by way'of Application. 
The Pſalmiſt tells us, The Heavens. 4 


clare the Glory of God, and the Firma- 
ment ſheweth his "Handy- work. 


Indeed we have the moſt peering 


Arguments before our Eyes, to con- 
Vince us of the Being of God, tho we 
| ſhould never look into Books for em. 
He) that ſhall' ſeriouſly think of the 


vaſt-Variety, the exact Harmony, man 


excellent Contrivance ,/ the 
Subſerviency, the certain and re 
Motions the- ſeveral: Parts he 
World, will ſee ſuch plain Footſteps of 


Infinite Power and Wiſdom, as will al- 


moſt force him to the Acne 
ment of a God. 

2. That they would. not look. upon 
every little Difficulty that may be 
ſtarted by Atheiſtical People, as ſuffi- 
cient to balance the clear Evidence 
there is for this Truth, That thete i: is 
a God. 

If we ſhould act at ſuch Aa rate in 


"ou ciker things, it would ſoon lead us to 


a general Scepticiſm; and we: ſhould 
ſoon find we muſt believe nothing in 
the World. If we muſt not believe 
our Eyes, becauſe we cannot tell how 
we ſee; nor our Ears, becauſe we 
mon not how we hear; nor that we 


2 


think, 


+1 Some. Advice 
think; or underſtand any thing ; be- 


cauſe. we are not fully acquainted with 
the Manner how we do it, nor can 


give a clear Solution of all the Diffi- 


culties that may be ſtarted by a ſubtile 
Diſputant about theſe Things; the 
.Con Juence would be, That we muſt 
deny there is any ſuch thing as Cer- 
—_ Senſe, and Underſtanding. - 

So it is in the Caſe before us. 

Tis one thing, clearly to know 
Thar God is; JOE, to-know 
What he is. We may have a full-AC. 


his Efſence. 530 THT 
Nay⸗ I will ſay Geher 3 Tho -we 
mould not be able to give a clear So- 
lutien of all thoſe Diſſiculties that 
may be ſtarted as tothe Exiſtence of 
God, from ſome of his Attributes; 
yet neither would thisbe of any weight 
apainſt ſuch plain Evidence as we have 
_ the Being of a Gd. 
For this may 
ce from chat imperfect Know- 
— 1 we have of God in this-preſent 
And this Will che more 
reaſonable, if we conſider,” , 
d TENT t l „ 3 
AI T. That 


ſurunoe of his Exiſtence; tho we may 
be-in-/the dark in a _ as to 


. 


4 


by way: Fg \ Application. 


ol That the Atheiſt himſelf pre- 
tends to nothing like Demonlligtg 
15 this er 725 utmoſt al pretends 


el 4 God, = e «cla 
7 anſwer d, and Difficulties 4 t are 
not eaſily ſoly d ; and pretends to give 
ſome Account how the World might 
be without a God: He does not ſo 
much as pretend to ld thing of Ser, 
tainty in the Caſe 2d 
2. We ought tp con der, the Ac 
counts the Atheiſts, give of the Exaſt- 
efice of the World without a God, are 
not only attended.with ſome. Diflicul- 
ties that they cannot give a clear Solu- 
tien of, but ſuch Abſurdities „ Impoſ- 
ſibilities, and Contradictions, as. ſtare 9 
in the Face of Reaſon, and ſeem to ar- | | 
geen, deal of r in thoſe | i 
that; propoſe em andja mighty Wil- | | 
- lingnelſs, Aintree and a ſtrong In- 
clination to believe the re 5 Nen. 


This has before been n 2 | 
and; might be much more lange), of "= 
all che feveral en n Ul 
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Son ome. Abvice © 


of the Exiſtence of the World without 


a God. 
But that which moſt eſſeckually 


eus the Abſurdity of theſe Mens 


Reaſonings, is, That they are forced 
to allow that to dull and ſtupid Mat- 
ter, the moſt imperfe& of all Beings, 
that yet they deny to God. 


Thus they object againſt Eternity ; 


and Tiknity | in God, 5a yet are for- 
ced tò allow it to Matter : For if there 


were not an Eternal God, there muſt 


be Eternal Matter; and tis certain 


there may as well be Infinite Matter 


| without God, as any at all. 

They will not allow a Spirit to have 
i Unde ng, becauſe it has no Fleſh, 

Blood, and Brains; and yet are forced 
to recur to this as their laſt ſhift, That 
Matter as Matter, has Thought and 
Vnderſtanding; and that Cogitation is 
as eſſential a Property of Matter or 
Subſtance ' as Extenſion: And ſome 
others that are not ſo bold. as to aſſert 


this, yet profeſs they do not know 


8 be ſo. 


© They'f flare a cat many Difficulties 
bon the World's being made by a 


Being of Infinite power; but they can 
eaſily believe the World might make 


it 


T 


— 
w 


— 
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by way of Application. 


it ſelf, and be improved by a fortui- 


tous Jumblement of Atoms, into that 
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Glorious and Regular Frame we now 


ſee it in, with the Addition too of 
thoſe Noble Intelligent Beings, that 


(to all appearance) have Powers a- 


bove the Capacity of mere Matter. 
- They will not allow, that a Spirit 
can be a Principle of Motion to any 


Matter But they muſt allow upon 


their own ZApothefis , either, That 
Motion is natural to all Matter, (and 
then there could be no Reſt, and con- 
ſequently no Production of any 
thing; ) or, if Reſt be natural to 


Matter, ſome Matter that was at Reſt | 
muſt firſt move it ſelf : Both which 


Suppoſitions are abſurd enough. 
Sure, thoſe who advance ſo many 

Abſurdities themſelves, and give Ac- 

counts of their Opinions, liable to in- 


ſuperable Objections, ought not to f 
reject ſuch plain and demonſtrative E- 


Vvidence for the Being of a God, upon 


every little Objection that r 


our imperfect Underſtanding of the 


Nature of that God whoſe Exiſtence 
we aſſert, we cannot ſo clearly ac- 


count for. 


1 


3. I would 
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| 2 now. ſpeaki to, that Wer 
5 have. a ſpecial. 75H of Super S105 


besten Road of Philoſophy 
the leaſt? Freedom of Thoug 
ſome others, under the Pretence and 
Character oſ Free Thinkers, care ridt 
hat they y, ſo ite be far enough 
from the received and vulgar Notiens 


. gat el Tk. 
230 1 1 adviſe ſuch Perſtin 


0 A this has in-the*Chilteh been 


wr 


Infidelity tov. PG hs SIS en a; 945 | 
We may Würde, b we rang 
Itch in ſome of He” Phitofophi- 


cal Sriiis Park of Mating . 
maße themſelves a Name by 'advant 


eing ſamething ſtrange and new: And 
when ke @nnor dò any thing extra- 


_ ordinary in the common ways they 


think to make themſelves conſiderabſe 
by their being ſingular, by advancing 
and defending Notions that lie croſs 
to che Senſe of Mankine. 
Andlif once * this Diſeaſe, 
tha mote abſurd: Notions ,” and 
the more extravagant their Aſſertions 
are, the more famous __ rom __ 


make themſelrves. 


And as ſome * on in the eld 
7, without 
ht 3 ſo 


of the World. 
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by way: of Appli ation. 
Religioniſts, . the leſs they have te ſay 


for themſe 121 the more proud, and 
conceited, and confident they are, and 


244 
-: And as it is with ſome Superſtitiong - 


the more they deſpiſe other People: 


So it is generally with theſe Philoſo- 
phical Infidels; the more abſurd their 
Notions, the more precarious their 
Aſſertions, the more weak their Rea- 
ſonings; With the greater Pride and 
Confidence do they vend their wild 
Notions as New Diſcoveries, and talk 
With ſuch a contempruous- Air, as if 
all Mankind had been led blindfold, 
till they were born to enlighten the 
World,, Ay 
Plato gives this Account of the A- 
theiſts of his Time. Diagoras and The- 
odorus are ſaid to have profeſs d Athe- 
iſm, becauſe they would have the Glo- 
ry of being the Authors of ſome New 
A Opinion. And he that reads YVaninus, 
Machiavel, Hobbs, Spinoſa, Blount, 
and ſuch others of our modern Athe- 
iſts; will find ſuch a Vein of Pride 
and Vanity, and Contempt of others 
runs through their Writings ; that tho 
he will eaſily ſee they have advanced 
little, but what they are beholden for 
to the Ancient Atheiſtical Writers, yet 


P 2 they 
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there is none 


avitlinhd. Advice 


they have clearly out- done em in that 
_great Virtue of pretended Adepts in 


Philoſophy, a ood: Conceit of them- 
ſelres. 


But an all, let them nke care 
that While they believe a God, they 


do not live as if there was none. 


As Practical Atheiſm is very abſurd 


in 8 l fer is eipecialy in Men of 
Senſe, Thought, and Reading, ſtrange- 


ly r for Speculative A- 


theiſm. 
Tis true, i thoſe Men that are ſo 


_buſied about the World, that they ne- 


ver think at all, may go on in their 


Luſts without remorſe : But for thoſe 
-whoſe Employments 92 Curioſity ) 
.engages them to read and think of 
theſe. Things, if they live vicious 
Lives, tis hard to think but they muſt 
in a little time alter their Belief or 
Practice; and if the Power of their 
Luſts be ſo 
will continue to live as if there were 


predominant, that they 


no God; they may likely im a while 
endeavour to perfirade ama des — 


The Apoſtle to the Hine fays of 
the Heathen, That hecauſe when they 
knew God, they glorify bim not as Gol, 


God 


by way of Application. 
God ſuffer d them to become vai in 
their imagination: This he may do, 
by ſuffering Men to fall into Atheiſm 


as well as Polytheiſm ; or the Belief 


of no God, as well as that of many 
Gods. 

In fine, let us who pretend firmly 
to believe in God, that he is the Ma- 
ker and Governor of us and all the 


World, live under a conſtant Senſe of 


our Duty and Obligations to him. 
Let not us, while we profeſs to know 
God, in Works deny him. Let not 
us give that Scandal to the Infidel 
Part of the World, as to give em oc- 
caſion to ſay, That while we pretend 
to believe better, we live worſe than 
they. . | | 
To this end, let us well conſider 
and apply what we believe concerning 
this God. ; 
That he is in himſelf a Self-exiſtent, 
Immutable, Eternal, Omnipotent, Om- 
nipreſent , infinitely Wiſe, and abſo- 
lutely Perfect Spirit. That he is the 
Great Creator, Preſerver, and Gover- 
nor of us and all the World. That he 
is a Juſt, and Holy, and yet a Good 
and Merciful Gd. EY 
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That 


— 2 ö 
of: 6000 — muſl — ns | 
' Obbgatiog;upem thbſe e 
8 arg capablę of [PS Toe: dad | 
-” thoſe Perfections that are: Eſſential: to 
= Ea the Divine Nature, 40 the Exeroiſe of 

All ſuiable inward. Aﬀecions towards 
-this God, and giving all decent. extet- 
nal — oh ele the ſame. if 
Let us thereſonrg pong nei Mee un. 
der an awful Senſe of h Majeſty and 
Preſence. Let us repoſe an entire 
Confidence in his Powerful; Pravi- - 
dence. Let us have an ardent Lo?“ 
to him, as one that is indeed the 
Higheſt Object of our Love, infinite- 
ly Good in himſelf, and Bountiful to 
us. Let us yield:al full Submiſſion to 
his Pleaſure, under all his / Providential 
Diſpenſations; as knowing, it ĩs fit he 
ſhould do what he pleaſes, and is Wiſe 
and Good; and will do what is beſt 
for. WW 
But panichlarly, 5 Jet us Clviftians 

ho live under the Goſpel-Diſpenſati- 
on, and believe we ge the clear Re- 
| velations of his Word and Will, exer- 
ciſe a firm Faith in his Word , yield a 
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